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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, in June, 1792. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


Reflexions on the flate of the union. 


NUMBER 


IV. 


Concerning the banks eftablifbed in the united flates. 


HESE valuable inflitutions were unknown to us before the re- 
volution, being added to the political economy in the latter 


part of the war. The paper emiflions in the times of the provinces; 
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had yielded fome of the advantages of bank notes, thongh with lefs 
fafety to thofe who received them. But the degree in which they 
were unavoidably recurred to, in the courfe of the war, had cém- 
pletely deftroyed the utility of paper money in 1781. The ftate of 
public credit, and indeed of the public affairs in general, as well as 
the exigencies of the cultivators, mercharits, and manufacturers, 
aed an efficient fub{ticute for an inftrument of negociation and 
dealing, of fo great compas. The fcheme of a bank prefented itfelf 
in the manner, which is univerfally known, as the thoft probable 
mean of accommodating the general neceflities, political, agricultu- 
ral, and: commercial. The promifes, which the plan made, were 
abundantly fulfilled: and at the fame time a ftandard of public con- 
duc and action in regard to the rights of property, was unobfetvedly 
erected, at a moment when the recent courfe of events had render- 
ed it very defirable, as well from political as moral confiderations, 
It has been found, accordingly, that the laws which concern pro- 
perty, in the places where banks have been eftablifhed, have quick. 
ly acquired a itability, if they were good, and have meliorated, if 
they were before exceptionable, notwithftanding any fuppofed or 
real errors in the plans or adminiftration of the inftications, 

In reded@ine upon thefe eftablifhments, one cannot but call to 
mind a fuggettion, which frequently occurs, that too Jarge a por- 
tion of the capital of the united ftates, has beer applied to thent. 
Few pecuniary operations are of as much importante. In‘ eftimat- 
ing the extent to which we might have gone with prudence, an ex- 
amination of the ftate of that bufiuefS in a fuccefSful and at the 
fame time the beft known fcene of trade in Europe, may be of fome 
ufe. In the city of Lgndon, the bank of Exg/and (exclufively of that 
of Scotland) has operated with a capital of more than fifty millions 
of dollars about forty-fix years. The population of Exg/and, on '& 
mediam, during that term, has been lefs than double that of the 
united ftates at prefent; yet the capital of its bank has been above 
five times the capital of our national bank, and near five times the a2 
mount of all the fubfcriptions which are yet paid intoall the banks int 
the united ftates. There are, moreover, a great number of private 
banks in the fame city, probably not lefs than fixty in numbet, 
fome of which have more capital ftock, than any bank in this coun- 
try, except that of the united ftates. The’ aggregate amount of 
their capitals is probably equal te that of the bank of Engfand: 

Befides thefe, there are very many confiderable private banks fcat- 
tered through the kingdom. In addition to thefe, there are the 
public and the private banks of Scotland. If the banks of England 
and Scotland, public and private, out of London, be equal to the 
private banks of London alone, then the capital of thofe infticu- 
tions in Great Britain, will be 150,000,000 dollars, or above fourteen 
times as many dollars as theye are perfons in that kingdom, though 
the whole of the ftocks of the banks in the united ftates, which are 
paid in, are not equal to three times the number of their inhabi- 
tants. Again. If the banks of Great Britain be meafured by the 
exports of that ifland, it will be found, that the latter, at their 
higheft value (ninety millions of dollars) are only tliree fifths of 
their aggregite bank capital, and that our exports, at 18,250,060 
dollars, are above two thirds more than all our bank capital , which 
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3s actually paid in, Taking the Britifh imports at 20,000,000 of 
dollars, and thofe of the united ftates at 24,000,000, the comparifon 
will be {till more in favour of the difcretion, which has been obfer- 
ved in the united ftates. But a very important meafure of thefe in- 
ftitutions yet remains to be applied, by which prudent men will be 
difpofed to teft the fubject—the quantity of fpecie. The bank capizal 
of Great Britain being, as above ftated, about 150 millicns of dol- 
lars, and the quantum of fpecie being never efltimated at more than 
22,000,000]. fterling, or 97,700,000 dollars, the aggregate bank ca- 
pitals of the united ftates, as now paid in (ten and one half 
millions of dollars) would be as prudently, and folidly founded on 
a quantity of fpecie alittle lefS than feven millions of dollars. Al- 
though it would be impoflible to afcertain the precife amount of the 
{pecie of the united {tates, eftimates carefully made, appear to war- 
rant a belief, that it is equal to that fum. Bot while examinations 
like thefe feem to abate and even entirely to deftroy the apprehen- 
fion, that we may have purfued the bufinefs of banking to the injury 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, fome circumitances of 
a prudential nature are not to be everlooked. When forming thefe 
eftablifhments, we may commit errors, perhaps, in carrying into 
one {cene too great a proportion of the capital appropriated to their 
creation. Hence the Gand policy of fubtracting from the mafs of 
the bank of the united ftates, to eftablifh branches at New-York, 
Bofton, Baltimore, Charlefton, and (as is intended) in Virginia, 
miniftering to the convenience, the nece‘fitics, and the in- 
terefts of governumeit, the planter, the farmer, the merchant, 
the navigator, the fitherman, the fhipbuilder, the manufacturer and 
the mechanic, in fix feveral and variant fcenes, inflead of accumu- 
lating in one great maf$, a fuperabundant capiral——a poliiical 
magnet attracting, through devious courfes, and attaching all things 
to 1tS own vicinity. 

It is poffible to err, too, in the difpofition of banking eftablifh- 
ments, by fuperadding to thofe which already accommodate a par- 
ticular fcene, rather than introducing the new inflirutions imto 
places hitherto without them. The united flates contain five or fix 
great local fubdivifions of trade, refal:ing principally from the im. 
perious dictates of the nature of things. In mott of thofe great fpheres, 
there is more than one confiderable and flourifhing tradirg town, 
though there is in cach, one which has an acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence. When a reafonable portion of bank capital has been intro- 
duced into one of thefe commercial wetrepoles, the eftablifhment of a 
new bank would feem to be moft expedient in the trading town of the 
next degree of confideration. It is true, that fo far as the operation 
is an employment, or application of the property of individuals, it 
muftbe left, (within the laws) to their own will ; bat as the act of in- 
corporation places the fubject within the power of the lepiflatures, 
and within the fphere of their cares and duties, fo itis highly im- 
portant that thefe inftitutions be modified in their original formation, 
upon princciples of diftributive juftice, in regard to the reafonable 
accommodation of the marts of commerce within their {phere of le- 
giflation, and of all the landed citizens, who refort to them for the 
fales of their furplus produce, or the purchafe of their fupplies. 

A precious confequence has refulied from the diftribution of 
banks through different parts of the waited ftates. Like all great 
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objects, thefe infticutions, while operating very beneficially in re- 
gard to the bufinefs of a country, are liable to be rendered inftru- 
mental to local party views. Being committed, as in the united 
{tates, to ten f{everal boards of directors, felected for the fervice on 
account of their property, integrity, talents, and attention to bufinefs, 
and whofe primary duties are the legal, difcreet, and beneficial ex- 
ecution of their truft, it is not probable, nor, indeed, is it in their 
ower, to deviate from their proper walk, into the ground of po- 
fitical combination and intrigue. 

A circumftance obfervable in the bank of the united ftates, will 
not fail to attract the attention of cautious men, The portion of 
public debi, which enters into the compofition of their ftock, is the 
particular contemplated. In this refpect, the bank of England, and 
the bank of Iveland (which are among the beft accredited of thofe 
inftitutions in Europe) exceed that of the united ftates in the 
proportion of one third, It is very favourable to our infti- 
tution, that the uational debt, and ordinary and extraordinary 
expenfes of both Great Britain and Ireland are much greater in pro- 
portion to wealth and numbers, than thofe of the united ftates, and 
that our government is notlefs free from error, nor more likely to be 
difturbed than theirs. It cannot, therefore, be more unfafe to con- 
fide in our inftitution, which contains three fourths, than in theirs 
which is wholly compofed of public debt. It is, moreover, true, and 
worthy of obfervation, that moft of the other banks in the united 
{tates (and particularly the three largeft) have voluntarily and by 
their own operations placed confiderable portions of their flock up- 
on the credit of the united ftates, by purchafing largely of the 
public debt, and by giving at this time extenfive credits founded 
upon its iecurity. The market value of the public debt, which is 
eenerally greater in fpecie than its nominal amount, renders that 
part of the bank ftock, which is compofed of it, intrinfically more 
valuable than that which is in coin. 


An enquiry into the knowledge or ‘kill, afliduity, economy, or 
frugality, and good managemeni with which the feveral defcriptions 
of citizens in the united {tates purfue their employments, has never 
been made. The fubject is copious, and would require much previ- 
ous enquiry and detail. It is nor intended, therefore, in this place 
to attempt a developement of it: yet it may be ferviceable to be- 
Stow upon ita few brief reflexions. The learned profeflions will 
not be brought into view, as they are not {trictly of the nature of 
the object contemplated. The planters, the farmers, the merchants, 
the navigators, the fihhermen, the fhipbuilders,the manufacturers and 
the mechanics, with the perfons immediately employed by them, are 
all whichare conceived to be comprehended in the fubject. The body of 
the planters, that is, thofe who cultivate tobacco, rice, indigo, and 
cotton, are, as a general defcriprion of cultivators, the beft inform- 
ed in regard to the object of their particular purfuit, though it is 
manifett that they have abundant matter for increafed attention in 
perfecting their cultivation, in afcertaining thofe fpecies of their va- 
Juable plants, which are meft excellent, moft ceriain, and moft pro- 
cuctive, in the improvement of their implements of hufbandry, in 
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ing the modes of curing their produce, and preparing it for marker, 
and particularly in the attainment of an adequate fubititute for the 
ordinary fpecies of labourers, a fupply of which has become precari- 
ous. It appears to be worth their confidering, too, as well with an 
eye to profit, as humanity, whether an advantageous variation in the 
employment of fome of the blacks might not be made, by introduc- 
ing upon every eftate fome of the fimpler manufactures to employ 
children, old and invalid perfons of both fexes, and particularly 
the females during that term when two lives depend upon their 
health. 

The merchants, navigators, fifhermen, and fhipbuilders of the 
united ftates, may be fafely affirmed to be four defcriptions of our 
citizens, whofe induftry is as uniformly energetic and well directed, 
as thofe of any country in the world, though it is certain that a 
much ftriier economy prevails among perfous of fome foreign na- 
tions engaged in thofe purfuits—an example demanding ferious at- 
tention. 

The manufacturers in fome branches purfue their occupations 
under the difadvantages cf very few errors ; ‘yet thofe citizerts 
would be fenfibly benefited, were they able to relicve themfelves 
of certain parts of their labour by the attainment of the auxiliary 
machinery, which are the purchafe of larger capitals than are yet 
engaged in their line. Circumftances, however, of various kinds 
are daily contributing to remove this inconvenience. The bulk of 
the manufacturers do not want induftry, nor fkill enough to fucceed 
in thofe fimple manufactures, to which it is mofttheir intereft to ap- 
ply themfelves. It may be rather faid, thatthey manufacture ord:- 
nary kinds of fabrics, from the nature of the demand, than that 
they manufacture badly. Their bufine{s is, moreover, progreflively 
advancing, and has felt, on feveral occafions, fome of them recent, 
the foftering hand of government. 

The mechanic branches have been, till this time, on rearly as 
good a footing ; but thofe employed in the erection of buildings 
ought now to feek the aid of fuch parts of fcience as have relation 
to their calling. Architecture has been little ftudied. It ought 
not to be forgotten, that a competent knowledge of it is no lef 
conducive to economy and convenience, than to elegance and 
fplendor. 

The moft important of all the employments of our citizens, that of — 
the farmer, remains te be noticed. It is very muciito be feared, that in 
point of execution, acandid examination would prove that this beft 
of purfuits is moft imperfectly conducted, at leaft in the grain ftates. 
The proofs are, innumerable inftances of impoverifhed lands, bodies 
of meadow lands, in the old fettleinents, which remain in a ftate of no. 
ture, an almoft univerfal inattention to the making or preferving of 
manure, the frequent inatrention to the condition of the feed grain, 
evidenced by the growth of inferior grain in fields of wheat, and 
by the complexion of the flour in fome quarters, the bad condition 
of barns, ftables and fences, and in fome places the total want of 
the former, the deficiency of fpring-houfes or other coo! dairies m 
extenfive tracts of country, the want, or a trifling ftock, of bees, the 
frequent want of orchards, and the neglect of thofe which have 
been planted by preceding occupants, the neglect of the fugar 
tree, the neglect of fallen timber and fucl, accanpanied with the 
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wanton felling of timber trees for fuel, the neglect of houfehold 
manufactures in many families, the neglect of making pot-afh, the 
non-ufe of oxen, pa five all, the growth in fubltance, of large 
bodies of farmers on lands of ordinary quality, while the inhabi- 
tants of extenfive fcenes, hardly extract from much fuperior lands, 
a miferable fuftenance and more miferable clothing. 

It is a fact very painful to obferve, and cunpleafant to reprefent, 
bur it isindubitably true, that farming in the grain ftates, their 
great beft bufinefs, the employment moft precious in free govern- 
ments, is, too generally {peaking, the leait underftood, or the leaft 
economically and attentively purfued, of any of the occupa- 
tions which engage the citizens of the united ftates. It is acknow- 
Jedged, however, with fatisfaction, that | fe changes have been 
lately made, and that the energy, fpirit of improvement, and eceo- 
nomy, which have been recently difplayed, promife the regular and 
rapid melioration of the agricultural fyftem. All other things have 
taken a courfe of great improvement—and it cannot be apprehend. 
ed that the yeomanry of the united ftates will permit themfelves 
to be excelled by any of their brethren, in the moft precious cha- 
racteriltic of a good citizen—u/2fiulue/s in their proper Jphere. 

Concerning the laws, which intrench upon the rights of property. 

It isnot remembered that the acts of the national legiflature have 
been deemed by any of the pofleflors of any defcription of property, 
unfavourable to their rights, except the proceedings in regard to 
the public debt. It is no lefs curious than true, that a part of the 
community affirm that the government have injured the country by 
too much liberality, while another part charge the legiflature wiih 
inpairing the contract. 

In takinga view of this fubject, it fhould be remembered, that the 
ftate of things when it was taken up, was in every refpect critical and 
unceviain. It was difficult to fay what the country could pe: form,and 
more foto tell what they would comply with. It was perceived,on the 
one hand, that as fuch a ftate of public credit as preceded the year 
1739, would ruin a government more energetic than that of the 
united ftates, fo its immediate melioration was a matter of the moft 
impcrions neceility. On the other hand, the non-exiitence of one 
fingle efficient funding fyftem, yie/ding a ficll /pecie ixteref}, in any 
one ftate, and a number of painful facts in the financial operations 
of fome of the legiflatures, created a conviction, that there was 
either an inability or difinclination in all to render a fpecie pay- 
ment in the full extent of the exp/icit contracts. Some of the cen- 
tracts were found not to be explicit, containing promifes of large 
fims under the name of fpecie, which it could net have been the 
expectation of the government at their date to difcharge, or of the 
creditor to receive, in coin ; becaufe they promifed to pay as {pecie, 
what was notorioully much Tefs valuable than contracts previoufy 1i- 
quidated at forty nominal dollars fer one in coin. The peculiar claims 
of the original creditors alfo were {tron gly reprefented, while the 
conduct of every flare in the union, in its particular finances, had 
difconntenanced a difcrimination in their favour ; and the eftablithed 
laws of property were urged againft a reduction of the owners’ prin- 
cipal: queftions were alfo raifed about the original intrinfic yalue of 
the money and property received by the united iiates, leading to the 
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devifing of a new fcale of depreciation. By infufing into the'pyopofi- 
tions for a fettlement of the debt, two qualities—a rédutt#i of the 
interef} and a temporary irredeemability of the principal, which haye coft 
the debtor nothing, and the creditor very little; by vigorous and 
well devifed efforts to recover credit at home and abroad, au arrange. 
ment was formed, and executed, which has given better payment to 
the creditor than could reafonably have been hoped.; it is plain to 
every obferver, that, but for the indifcretions of fome of the pub. 
lic creditors, who fuperadded to the trials and fluctuations of a 
convalefcent ftate of credit, the late unparalleled difficulties of the 
holders of the ftock, the three fpecies of the public paper, taken 
ata medium, would have been worth the nominal value in the 
market. Hitherto it never has been. 

There yet remain, however, in the united ftates fome laws which 
affect the rights of property. The operation of inftalment and va. 
luation laws is not terminated in two or three of the flates. In two 
or three others, paper money is a tender in all or in particular 
cafes. In fome quarters, real eftate is protected from exccution for 
debt ; and in others, the judgments of’ the courts are {fufpended, 
if the income of the eftate bears a certain proportion to the credi- 
tors’ demands, In fome of the fiates, preferences are given te the 
claims of citizens, before thofe of citizens of the other ilates, or of 
foreigners : and a variety of ill exifts in many quaiters, in the 
form of infolveut Jaws. The federal conftitution, and thoie of fe. 
yeral of the ftates, have barred the introduction of thefe evils in 
regard to new tramfactions ; and the {lates which are not cha! pea- 
ble with them, in regard to paft affairs, have reaped, in the laft 
three years, an ample reward tor their wifiom and virtue. Proper- 


ty may almoft be called the puliadium: of communities. Their moral 
ff ty at leaft is always at hazard, when that is unwarrantably in- 
yaded. In every cafe wherein difficulties to obtain his own are in. 
terpofed in the way of the honeft and induftrious citizen, his lofs 
is not all the public injary. A fellow-citizen—perhaps a member 
of a legiflature (and through him a legiflature itfelf) is corrupted in 
his principles, 


Concerning the public debts. 


When it is remembered, that the terms upon which the debts of 
the ftates were aflumed by congrefS, are not more favourable than 
thofe on which the federal debt was funded, and when it is called 
to mind, that the unaflumed debts of all rhe flates are lefs valuable 
in the market than thofe which were aflumed, it will appear, that 
the public creditors of the union have little reafun to complain. 
When the advantages of the temporary irredeemability, and of 
the opportunity of imveftment in the bank are recollected, the lit- 
tle reafon, if any exifted, appears to be diffipated. On the other 
hand, when it is remembered, that leng after the promulgation of 
the funding fyitem and of the bank, the poileflors of {pecie might 
have procured certificates upon very advantageous terms, that the 
united ftates draw a fifth of the profits of the bank witheut fur- 
nifhing any of the capital, that the grant of irredeemability is tem~ 
porary, and fo perfectly nominal, that we have new aright te pay 
off more than we have money to difcharge ; when it is alfo borne in 
mind, that the terms given by congrefs to the public creditors, 
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were exceeded (by law at leaft) in feveral of the ftates, hee a 
two of them have added to the benefits of their agra rom t : 
funding fyitem, without difcriminating in favour of the origina 
creditor, or againft the prefent holder, the i apes | oft 2 
neral government appears to be confiftent with the pu a inter > “ 
and with the wifdom of the flate legiflatures. If the funding i. 
tem of congrefs has been thus equally jut and beneficial with thofe 
of the ftates, it has been accompanied with many advantages 
which cannot be queftioned. Public credit is reftored—in rege a 
qpience of that, the cogtracts for all public fupplies are made for 
cath on the deliveries or performance—the money, thus early pro- 
mifed, is paid by anticipation on the proffer of indubitable fecu- 
rity by the various contractors ; and intereft in favour of the united 
ftates has been allowed for the promptitude of her treafury—half 
a million of dollars of fpecie claims have been difcharged ; and pur- 
chafes of the public debt, which bring the extinguifhed fuin to 
about 2,400,000 dollars, have been made, or provided for—a feries 
of payments jince the month of September (required by the moft 
diftinguifhed ally of the united ftates, in the late war) have been 
made to ferve the occafions of their unhappy colonifts. Loans upon 
five per cent. upon four and a half per cent. and upon four per 
cent. intereft, have been effected in two opulent fcenes in Europe, 
folely by means of our reftored credit, to repay, in the hour of need, 
to that ally, the monies lent to the united {tates in alike feafon. 
Allthat is due has been paid, part of that which is not yet due 
has been anticipated. Monies anxioufly defired by France, have been 
diftharged by means of loans at a lower intereft. Both nations 
are benefited and pleafed ; but our country is honoured by the 
tranfaction. To have neglected our public credit, would have been 
to lofe thefe advantages. 

It will not be queftioned, that there is in every walk of life or 
bufinefS a greater proportion of money, than was obfervable two 
years ago. Public works and buildings of every kind, and of fpecies 
and values unknown among us till the prefent time, are undertak- 
ing every where, Private buildings, of equal variety, and compara. 
tive value, are fpringing up. The price of lands is advanced. 
The raw materials, though raifed in much greater abundance, fell 
for larger prices. To what caufe fo powerful, fo adequate, can 
thefe things be afcribed, as to the fales of part and the re-animation 
of the whole, of a public debt, ten times larger than the amount of 
all the f{pecie ordinarily circulating in the country ? 

The relief of fome of the flates from theirburdens, has been ano- 
ther beneficial confequence of the funding of the debt. It is but a 
few years fince one of the molt frugal, vigorous, and productive 
counties in Pennfylvania rofe again{t the collectors of the taxes. 
The appreciation and fale of the immenfe maf of federal fecurities, 
owned by that ftate, has enabled her to difcharge all her obliga- 
tions, though fhe has abolifhed her general land tax, and difconti- 
nued her excife, both of which fhe has collected for forty vears. 

Some anxiety has been created by the share of our debt, which for- 
eigners have obtained. But this was a powerful means of bringing 
the whole into its prefent beneficial action, by clevating its actual 
to tS nominal value. It is not at all probable, that it will be drawn 
trom the country. It has beea obferved, in the moft tranquil afd 
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rofperous ftate of Europe, that a great proportion of the families 
of thofe foreigners, who have made Jarge inveftmenis in the unitesl 
ftates, either in the times of the provinces, or fince the revolution, 
have become inhabitants of this country, even when in its rudcft 
infant ftate. At this ferious moment, when almoit every tranfat- 
Jantic country feels or apprehends diforders, our chances are in- 
finitely increafed. The united ftates, advanced in the means of fuk- 
fiftence, of comfort, and of elegance, now preient to them an object 
of greater defire ina tranquil liberty, which they are ftruggiing to 
obtain, a teeming agriculture, and a profpcrous commerce, both 
foreign and internal. Conformably with thefe reflexions, we may 
aflirm, that no great object in our affairs has failed to attract the 
notice of the foreigners, who have engaged in our funds. ‘The in- 
ternal navigation of South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennfylvania, New-Jerfey and New-York, are among 
the witnefles of this truth. The banks, both national and itate, the 
turnpike roads, and toll bridges, the fales of city eftates, of cultivated 
farms, and particularly of unimproved lands, commerce, fhip-build- 
ing, manufactures, confirm the fact. Letus continue to exhibit an 
honeft {pirit ia our laws and conftitutions, an efficient execution of 
them, and due ab{ftinence from unneceflary wars, and there cannot 
exift a doubt, that we fhall d:aw much more copioufly from the po- 
pulation, the arts, and the funds of Europe, than they will draw 
from thofe of the united ftates, 

There exifts in the united itates one defcription of private diffi- 
culties and incumbrances, which muit engage the folicitude ef eve- 
ry feeling mind, which, by an examination into the detail and in- 
terior of our atlairs, has been led to obferve them. The cafes allud- 
ed to are thofe of the citizens of two or three of the ftates, who are 
burdened with heavy debts or claims, which originated before the 
revolution. Whatever they may be finally adjudged to pay, the 
fum may be fo great, and due from fo many perions, as éo give it 
the refemblance of a public debt: and asin one of thofe {tates 
it has alveady occafioned fome facrifices of their principal landed 
e{tates, very far below their value, fo it will probably operate in 
the others, unlefS fone extentive means, abundantly adequate to 
the occafion, can be brought to operate, before or at leaft at the 
time of executing the jadgments of courts, which may be obtained. 
No refource, competent to the purpofe, appears ar all likely to pre- 
fent irfelf, antes it be the funded debt or flock of the uniced flares 
and of the feveral ftares. The method by which this defcription of 
property can be rendered moft immediately and effectually fubfer- 
vient to the intereitine purpofe of preventing the deftruciion of 
nany families, would fcem to be thie fixture of it at a flable unflucm- 
ating rate, adequate to its proper value, under the exifting cireum- 
jtances of the united itates. It is maniteft, that in fuch a {tate of the 
market, the dealers in the debvund wou! i fil our, and others would 
not buy in avain, and chat they wauid feck objecs fer their money ia 
the trade,the manutactures, che buiktings, and the lands of the coun- 
try, which might promife them moreadsvantage. A tenth part of the 
value of the pub if 
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lic debts, applied to the lands of the united ftates, 
would raife them every where to their real value, fo that the debtor, 
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his property not only without a ruinous facrifice, but probably to 
uncommon advantage. The proprietors of lands and buildings which 
might be under this probability of fale, would fuftain no rifque or 
injury in felling their eftates for the public ftock. ' 

it inay be alleged, that the holders of the debt will not go into 
{cenes fo emote to make inveftments : but there are facts, which 
appear to warrant a different opinion, The funds of } vew-England 
have been brought into Pennfylvania, for inveftment in lands of 
feveral kinds—the money of Pennfylvania and Delaware has been 
invelted in mills and lands in Virginia—the greater part of the iron- 
works of Maryland (the moft coftly eftates in our country,) were 
bought and worked by the capitals of refidents in Great Britain be- 
fore the revolution. The fame fact exifted in one great inftance in 
Newferfey. The greateft cedar fwamp, on thewaters of the Delaware, 
that fupplies the Philadelphia market, is owned in New England ; 
and people and veflels from that quarter, are annually fent to perform 
the bufinef of it. The American public creditors, citizens of the unit- 
ed Netherlands,have recently purchafed eight hundred tracts of land 
in a part of Pennfylvania, further-from Philadelphia than the banks 
of James's River, York, or Rappabannock. In fhort, if the hiftory of 
this country were examined, as it reeards this fubject, it would de- 
monftrate, that the landed property of it has been conftantly ani- 
mated by the application of the monies of diftant capitalitts. 

(To be contanued,) 
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VW PE J the friends of hereditary power allege the experience of 
a a . Cel . “7 . gf - 
Poland asa proof of thofe evils, which (they fay) mult ever 
“rren he a? nen try es taf . . fos, Be | 
attend the appomntmentot achief magiftrate by clection, they take 
care not to mention, that all thofe diforders arofe from the factious, 
; ae) ee em P ia ae . ° 
turbulent difj ofition of an ungovernable ariflocracy, and Were fo- 
mented by the jealoufy and ambition of the different European 
defpots, each ot whom withed to fee one of his own family on the 
throne, to which, unhappily, the laws permitted foreigners to af- 
pire. When fach a door fay open ior bribery aud intrigne, we 
2 4 onver de ec ; =i 3 f.. 
nee! no longer wonder at the convulfions cauled in Poland by every 
ele:‘tion. : 
Ta. . > $ < °<r : , a 
Ha I the Polith peafantry heretofore enjeyed the fame p:ivileges, 
wihica their late revelution has conferred on them—that is to fay— 
‘ PV eur Ja) — ” n. te = ‘ . ~ 
hi id th Py enjoyed fome of thofe rights, to which, as men, they were 
cuiithed, and which the meaneft American farmer enjoys--they 
would have been able in fome meafire tiaeie thin beled “ant 
heh Sh p.. i ble In foine meatfure to check the turbulent tpi- 
it — he a - y nd Loy prevent much of that confifion, that 
vie —i “a°Te » . by 4 + , 2. . } 
: rally — ed 0 reser of their monarchs. And had there 
CO ¢ : , Ynre v . +, See * . . . 
or a he, expre sy prohibiting the election of a forciener, the 
sngs of Enrope would have had very little rempaiion te & 
cings of rope pe have had very little tempiaiion to fquan- 
Cer mitions agains ions rocure the : ° 
of igainit millions, to procure the election of any one 
mun, ul preference te another, ’ 
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Letters to a young lady. By the rev. Joba Benx:t. 
LETTER 1.—On affettation. 


HE tour of affectation is unbounded. I have juft returned 

from a circle of ladies, who have been entertaining me with 
a very long harangue, on (what they choofe to call, ) jine feelings. 
This is quite a faihionable fubject. The truth is, fenfibility is con- 
fidered as a matter of refinement, and a proof of being raifed above 
the vulgar ; and many young people, I do believe, would be more 
hurt by any reflexion on their fenfibility, than if you fafpected 
their piety and virtue. 

This rage for the compliment of fine feelings feems to have 
Pa ak in the writings of Sterne. His very eccentric talents 
were always contriving fome fictitious tale of woe, and bidding the 
tear to drop ; the general circulation of his works, and the novels 
which have fince fprung up in the hot-bed of France, and of our 
own imaginations, have led young people to fancy every grace, and 
almoft every virtue, comprized under this {pecious and comprehen- 
five name. a 

Nothing certainly can be more naufeous and difgufting, than an 
affected fenfibility ; as nothing is more charming, than the pure 
and genuine. But, with all this noife about it, 1 am far from know- 
ing whether there is much of the real inthe world. Thofe, who 
would be thought to have it in perfection, are only in pofleflion of 
the artificial. For is it fenfibility to prefer the turpid pleafures of 
midnight to opening buds and blofloms—to the lefions, which the 
Creator gives in every vegetable and every infect—to undifturbed 
contemplation—to the raptures of devotion, or all the fair and en- 
chanting land{capes of creation—to the fentiment, the tafte and 
knowledge, that are difplayed in the works of the moft learned 
and ingenious men, or the entertainment and delight and profit, 
we might receive from the volume of revelation? Is it fenfibility 
to forma facred connexion with one perfon, and encourage a cri- 
minal attachment to another? Is it fenfibility to leave the charms, 
the cries, the wants, and tender pieadings of an infant offspring, 
for the vain and perifhable fplendor of a ball, a birth-night, or a 
levee ? 

Every thinking perfon muft be difgufled with fuch a kind of 
fenfibility. Rigid criticifm would call it by a very harth name ; 
and fociery has reafon to reprobate itstendency. Yet Sterne’s fen- 
fibility led to many of thefe evils; and who knows not, that a thou- 
fand ladies, who vaunt fine feelings, are dupes to this ridiculous jJ- 
Jufion ? 

True feeling is of a very different complexion. Like genius, it 
muit come from heaven ; indeed it isa part of genius; and, like 
that, is very rare. It depends, confiderably on temperament and 
orgauization ; 1s much heightened by particular advantages of 
education, fociety, friends, reading, obfervation, and reflexion ; 
aud will generaily be quickeft in the moft elevated minds. But, 
even when it is moft genuine and poignant, it will never bea 
cuide, fafely to be trufted, till ir is governed by reafon, checked 
by di'cretion, aud moulded by that religion, which requiyes ws 
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to devote every inftinct we have, to the glory of God, and to the 
happinefs of all our fellow-creatures, and of ourfelves. E 

‘Thus confecrated, it is a fourceof the purett and the richeft blef- 
fings. It isthe parent of an earneft devotion to him, who gave it, 
and of a thoufand bleflings to mankind. It appropriates all the for- 
rows of its brethren ;_ it feels in every woe, “ rejoices with them, 
that do rejoice, and weeps with them that weep - and doubly 
alive to all the exercifes of piety, in blofloms, in flowers, in mine- 

als, in vegetables, in ftars, in planets, in the azure vault of hea- 
ven, in thunders, in ftorms, in earthquakes, in volcanos, in the re- 
volutions of empire, and deftruction of cities, feels moft exqui- 
fitely, adores and loves and venerates the wifdom, the power, the 
goodnefs and wonders of an all-prefent, and all-difpofing God. 

It is with this, as with every other grace and virtue. Thereisa 
falfeé and atrue. The falfe is loud and noify, much addicted to 
egotifin, and obtrudes itfelf on public obfervation, in order to gra- 
tify its own conceit and vanity ; the other, modeft, timid, retired, 
fhrinks #§to itfelf'; feels, but fays nothing of its feelings ; fuffers, 
but conceals its fufferings ; rejoices, but does not vaunt its joy ; and 
is too delicate in its nature, and too much interefted, to folicit 
pity, or to court approbation. The one is an humble fire-work, 
which cracks and {parkles; the other is that lightning, which, in 
an initant, electrifies and fhocks ; this is the offspring of heaven ; 
that, the grtificial creature of the world. 

I willconcinde this letter with a contraft taken from life. Flavia 
lies in bed till noon ; as foon as fhe rifes, fhe opens a novel, or a 
play-book ; weeps profufely at imaginary di(trefS, fips {trong tea, 
till fhe is almoft in hyfterics ; concludes, that fenfibility is all her 
own, and is perpetually complaining how her feelings are fhocked 
with fuch a room, or fach a profpect, the coarfenefs of this charac- 
ter, and of that converfation, and how the fight of a poor beggar 
gives her the vapours. 

Emily never faysa word about her feelings, rifes with the dawn, 
endeavours to fortify her body with air and exercife, and her mind 
with devotion ; is oftener feen with her bible, than any other 
book ; feems pleafed with every perfon and every object about her, 
and puts on a cheerful finile, when her bofom 1s really throbbing 
with pain, for the diftrefles of her fellow-creatures. 

I was lately in her company, when a cafe of very fingular dif- 
trefs happened to be related, of a lady reduced, from the height of 
affluence to a poverty, which fhe attempted to conceal. She uttered 
not a fyliable, but, in a little while, quitted the room, and returned, 
after a confiderable interval, with eyes, thatthe had vainly bidden 
not to betray her emotions. The next circumftance I heard, was, 
that fhe had fenta sol. bank note without any fignature, to the re- 
lief of the fair fufferer. The fecret was difcovered, contrary to the 

tricteft injunctions, by the impruderce of the bearer. She has, 
fince, adopted one of the daughters to be educated tor her own. 

_ Tell me now, my Lucy, which of thefe is the true and the preduc- 
tive fenfibility. 
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LETTER U.—0On Voltaire and Rouffeau. 


I WILL give you candidly, at your requeft, my opinion of fome 
celebrated writers. If you differ from me on reading them, it 
may produce a collifion of fentiments, which will be favourable to 
our mutual improvement. At any rate, it will ferve to exercife your 
own judgment and difcrimination. 

Voltaire is a graceful, but a fuperficial writer. He had more 
tafte than genius, and more livelinefs than authenticity. Volatile in 
his yefearches, impatient of invettigation and hafty in his.decifions ; 
you can fearcely rely on the truth or authority of any facts, he re- 
lates. 

If I muft recommend any of his works, it thould be his Henriade. 
But I do not with you to cultivate any clofe acquaintance with fo 
erroneous, and feductive an author. 

Rouffeau is very fanciful, but very engaging. His whims are all 
the ebullitions of genius ; and, as fuch, they pleafe. Nothing was 
ever fo ftrangely romantic, as his Emilius, or fyitem of education ; 
a mere paper edifice of children, which the firft and gentieft touch 
of experience totally deftroys. You may read it to be amufed, not 
to be inftructed. 

Why, you will naturally afk, were thefe diftinguithed men, ene- 
miés to revelation’? The truth is, genius difdaius to move in 
fhackles, or to tread beaten paths. Originality is its conftant aim. 
f mutt candidly be owned, that revelation has fome doctrines, fu- 
perior to our reafon. Otherwife, we fhould have no exercife for 
our faith; and our organs of perception would be too fubtile and 
too refined for a mortal ftate. And thefe very enlightened men 
choofe not to ftop at mytteries, but, in the pride of underftand- 
ing, arrogantly difbelieve what they cannot comprehend. 

Happy the humble chriftian, who fubmits and adores! who 
confiders reafon but as an imperfect guide, and patiently waits 
the moment, when the f{plendors of full difcovery fhall fhine around 
him ! 

LETTER [UL—On lordChefterfeld, 


My pear Lucy, 


F TER all the noife, that has been made about him, what 
has this great lord Chefterfield written ? What new ideas has 
he communicated to the world ? 

He has given us a few fketches of heathen mythology, of the 
Grecian, Roman, and Englih hiftories, written in a pleating {tyle ; 
and he has inculcated upon youth, that excellent maxim, of not 
lofing a fingle moment from improvement, A man of very moderate 
talents might have done likewife. He had, doubtlefs, fome claim to 
tafte ; but very little ftrength or originality of genius, appears 
through his writings; but he wasa nobleman, who had been con- 
{fpicuous for his {tation, and his coronet had reflected a luitre on 
his page. 

What real critic muft not finile at his decifion, when he boldly 
pronounces the Henriade of Voltaire, fuperior to the Iliad, the 
fEneid, and to Paradife loft? Perhaps this poem may be tree from 
fome little {pots of the others; but then it is not a fun, whofe fire 
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confumes every flighter blemith, and leaves the reader wrapt ina 
profound enthufiafin and amazement. i ; 2 

If it furpafles them in a cold correctnefs, has it their fublimity, 
their energy and fire? If it has not their excrefcences, has it their 
impaffioned beauties ; Compared with the Iliad, or with the work 
of Milton, it is a neat fpruce fir, placed near a {preading and ma- 
jeftic oak, It is a gentle rivulet by the fide of a foaming torrent, 
or a magnificent ocean. It is a pretty artificial fire-work playing in 
the neighbourhood of a tremendous Atma. 

But Voltaire was a congenial writer, and a congenial foul. In 
praifing his fuperficial talents, Chefterfield did an honour to his 
own. 

If this writer had not been a peer, who would have read his 
letters with fo much avidity ? All he has produced, would, imme- 
diately have perifhed with the other frothy bubbles of the day. 
His eternal repetition of <‘ graces, graces,’’ makes one abfolutely 
fick ; and the regimen he prefcribes for the attainment of them, 
creates him an enemy, in every friend of religion and of virtue. 

Society fhould burn his books. All the women in the world 
fhould form an unanimous confederacy againft him. He has done 
every thing in his power to render them deteftable ; they fhould 
do every thing in theirs, to make the infamy of his character im- 
mortal. 

Read him, to defpife his opinions and maxims. Read him, that 
you may refcue the honours of your fex, and give the lie, in your 
own example, to every libel he has uttered, and every fcandal he 
has endeavoured to propagate through the world. 


aa 
HATTERAS SHOALS. 


T the time of fr Water Raleigh’s approaching the American 

flores, the fhoals in the vicinity of Hatteras were found to 
be extremely dangerous, and no veflels, in that latitude, ventur- 
ed within feven leagues of the land, From a furvey of the ancient 
drafts of this part of the coaft, there can be no doubt but the 
fears of fermer navigators were not without foundation ; as thefe 
fhoals are laid down very large im extent, and in many places 
covered not with more than five or fix feet water, at a great dif- 
tance from the Jand, 

The conftant experience of the coalting trade of the united 
ftates, demonftrates, cither that the ancient drafts were purpofely 
falfified, in order to deter feamen from venturing too near a coaft 
with which they had as yet a very flender acquaintance ; or (which 
js the moft probable) that by the {trong currents hereabouts, which 
are only counter currents of the gulph-ftream, the fands, which 
were originally heaped up in this part of the ocean, by fome an- 
cient convulfion of nature, have been gradually wearing away, and 
diminifhing to what we find them to beat this time. 

At prefent, the out-fhoals, which lie about fourteen miles fouth- 
eaft of the cape, are but of five or fix acres extent, and where they 
are really dangerous to veflels of moderate draught, not more than 
halt that number of acres. On the fhoaleft part of thefe is, atlow 
water, 2bout ten feet, and here at times the ocean breaks in a tre- 
micndous manper, fpouting, as it were, to the clouds, from the vio. 


20 « Hatteras foals. 
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lent agitations of the gulph, which touches the eaftern edge of 
thefe banks, from whence the declivity is fudden, that is to fay, 
from tea fathoms to no foundings, On, the fpot abovementioned, 
which is firm fand, it has been the hard lot of many a good veiiel 
to ftrike, ina gale of wind, and go to pieces. In moderate wea- 
ther, however, thefe fhoals, may be pafled over, if neceflary, at 
full tide, without much danger, by veiiels not drawing more than 
eight, nine, or ten feet water. 

From this bank, which was formerly of vaft extent, and called 
the Full-moon-fhoal, a ridge runs the whole diftance to the cape, 
about a N. W. courfe: this ridge, which is about half a mile wide, 
has on it at low tide, generally ten, eleven, and twelve feet water, 
with gaps at unequal intervals, afforditig good channels of about 
fifteen or fixteen teet. The moft noted of thefe channels, and moft 
ufed by coafting veflels, is about one mile and an half from the 
land, and may eafily be known by a range of breakers, which are 
always feen, on the weft fide,and a breaker-head or two on the 
eaftern fide, which however are not fo conitant, only appearing 
when the fea is confiderably agitated. This channel is at leaft two 
and a half miles wide, and might at fullfea be fately pailed by 
large fhips. Thefe, however, rarely attempt it. The common tides 
{well about fix feet, and always come from the fouth-eaft. A little 
north of the cape is good anchorage in four or five fathoms, and, 
with the wind to the weftward, a boat may land in fafety, and even 
bring off cafks of frefh water, plenty of which is to be found every 
where on the beach, by digging a foot ortwo, and putiing a barrel 
into the fand. Philad. 1792. 


—22e2s25>— 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


RE of two kinds, Firft—fuch as yield to the fuperior ftate at 

once a monopoly of their ufeful productions, and a market 
for its fuperfluities. Thefe, by exciting and employing induftry, 
might be a fource of beneficial riches, if an unfavourable balance 
were not created by the charge of keeping fuch pofleflions. The 
Weft Indies are an example. Second—thofe, which, though yield- 
ing alfoa monopoly and a market, are principally lucrative, by 
means of the wealth which they heap on individuals, who trant- 
port and diffipate it within the fuperior ftate. This wealth is not 
only like the former, overbalayced by the coft of maintaining its 
fources, but refembles that drawn, not from induttry, but trom 
mines, and is productive of fimilar effects, The Eaft Indies are an 
example. 

All dependent countries are to the fuperior ftate, not in the re- 
Jation of children and parent, according to the common phrate, 
but in that of flave and mafter, and have a like influence on cha- 
racter. By rendering the labour of the one, the property of the 
other, they cherifh pride, luxury, and vanity on one fide; on the 
other, vice and fervility, or hatred and revolt, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BEES. 
By the prefident of the Germantown fociety for promoting domeflic manus 
; fai ures. 
GENTLEMEN, 


T the laft meeting of the tociety, a refolution was adopted, re- 
commending to the members to procure the beft information 
refpecting the railing of bees ; the fociety being of opinion that the 
profit and advantage to be derived trom this fource of domeftie 
riclies merited fome attention. 
It is a received opinion, that the bee provides itfelf with wax 
and honey from the flowers of plants ; therefore the number of 
bees which may be kept to advantage in a neighbourhood, muft 
depend on the quantum of pafture afforded by the iurrounding fields, 
Whenever a particular diftrict of country becomes overftocked, the 
bees fuifer, and the quantity of wax and honey collected does not re- 
compence the farmer for his attention. The ancients were fo fenfi- 
ble of this, that Columella informs us, that as few places are fo 
happily ficuated as to afford plenty of patture, it was the advice of 
Celfus, that after the vernal pailures are confumed, the bees 
fhould be tranfported to places abounding with autumnal flowers, as 
was practifed by conveying the bees trom Achaia to Attica; and 
alfo in Sicily, where they were brought to Hybla from other parts 
of the ifland. Maillet, in his curious defcription of Egypt, -elates, 
that one of their moi! admirable contrivances, is their fending their 
bees annually ito dittant countries, in order to procure them paf- 
fture at atime when they couid not find any at home, and after. 
wards bringing them back, like fhepherds whotravel with their 
flocks, and making them feed as they go. The hives are placed in 
a boat prepared for the purpofe: and after they have remained 
fome days at their fartheft ftation, and are fuppofed to have ga- 
thered all the wax and honey they could find in the fields within 
two or three leagues around, their conductors convey them in the 
fame boats two or three leacues lower down the river. The author 
of the natural hiftory of bees, gives the following account of what 
is practifed in this way im France, M. Proutau, fays he, keeps a 
great number of hives ; his fituation is one of thofe in which flowers 
are very foon fcarce, andl where few or none are {een after the corn 
is ripened, he then fends his bees into Beauce, or Gatinois. This is 
a journey of twenty miles—the hives are placed on a cart, and re- 
moved with great care. 

As it is more than probable that the members of this fociety wil] 
not think it proper to remove their hives inorder to procure patture 
for their bees, it is neceflary that the number of hives kept fhould 
be in proportion to the patture afforded by the neighbourhood; a 
little experience and obfers ation would foon aftertain this point 
when every neighbour confining himfelf to his proportion, the 
railing of bees might be carried on to the advantage of all, 

I hav e converfed v ith feveral elderly men who have been attentive 
to bees for forty or fifty years. They fay the raifing of bees is not 
attended with the fuccefs of former years ; and that this is owing 
to the want of paiture for thefe valuable infecés. 

Straw hives are preferable to any other habitations, becanfe the 
ftraw is not as liable to be heated by the rays of th . 
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a better fecurity againft the cold, than any kind of wood. The 


form and fafhion of the common itraw hive is fufficiently known; 
bat they are often made too high for their width. The heft fize is 
fuch as would hold about fix gallons. Whoever mukes ule of hives 
fhould at all times have them well fecured from the inclemency of 
the weather; by means of a fubitantial ftraw cap; which not only 
sreferves the bees from wet, than which nothing is more injurious, 
bei alfo preferves the hive in a more equal temperature during the 
feverity of fummer heats and winter colds. 

A variety of opinions have been entertained, refpecting the fitu- 
dtion and form of an apiary ; experience has pointed out the molt 
fimple plan to be the beft. It is now generally allowed, that 
the beft fituation for a hive of bees, is on a ftool raifed about two 
feet from the ground, and placed not exactly level, but a little 
flanting, that the water which falls on the ftoal may not incom- 
mode the bees. If the ftraw cap is properly formed, it will extend 
over the edges of the ftool and prevent any fach injury. 

The latter end of Auguii, or the begianing of September, the 
combs are fulleft of honey. This points out the proper feafon for 
taking it. The old way is to kill the bees—but many methods have 
been recommended for taking the honey without deftroying the in- 
fect. I attempted this new plan, and injured my ftock of bees. Mr. 
George Shoemaker and mr. Lukens, who have had great experi- 
ence in raifing of bees, met with no better fuccefs ; both thefe gen- 
tlemen prefer the old method of deftroying them. ‘There can be no 
great purpofe anfwered in preferving the bees, when their food is 
taken away; for in thefe circumftances they frequently require 
more care and attention than the farmer can beftow, to preferve 
them from perifhing. The practice of killing the bees, when you 
take their wax and honey, is not fo crucl as it may appear on the 
firit view, to perfons of great humanity, The life of the bee is na- 
turally but fhort, and with the beft management they muft pafs but 
an uncoinfortable winter, after they are robbed of their provifion. 

We have not thought it neceflary to take notice of the natural 
hiftory, or the economy of the bee. We may juft obferve, that the 
hive is a {chool, to which numbers of people ought to be fent, 
prudence, induftry, benevolence, public fpiriteduefs, economy, 
neatnefs, and temperance, are all vifible among the bees. Thefe lit- 
tle animals are all actuated by a focial fpivit, which forms them in- 
to a body politic, intimately united, and perfectly happy. They all 
Jabour for the general advantage ; having no partial intereft, no {elf- 
ith diftinction to fupport, they are happy, becaufe the concurrence 
ofetheir feveral labours inevitably produces abundance, which con- 
tributes to the riches of each individual.—Let us compare human 
fociéties to this, and they will appear altogether monilrous. Necef- 
firy, reafon and philofophy, have eftablifhed them for the commen- 
dable purpofes of mutual aid and benefits; bat a fpirit of felfith- 
nefs deftroys all; and one half of mankind to load themfelves 
With fupertiuitics, leave the other deflitute of common necefflaries, 


——Se2]02e2a—. 

RESPECT TO RULERS. 
RESPECT to rulers is the virtue of a patriot ; but it onght 
to have its limits, If it degenerates into blind fervility and 





4 Difinal fwamp i Virginia, [July, 


extravagant flattery, it injures the caufe of liberty, and. degrades 
the character of freemen. If the minds of a people fhould ever be 
corrupted by the vicious practices of flattery, and the Afiatic cuf- 
toms of extravagant homage, there isno fecurity againft the gra- 
dual and gentle encroachments of a favourite. If the mind of a wo- 
man is cocrupted, vice has pofleflion of the citadel, and fhe is ex- 
pofed to guilt and difhonour. If the minds of any people are de- 

raved, they will yield, without an effort, to the moit ignomious 
and bafe refpect for rulers; people are generally influenced by 
paflion, and vibrate as a pendulum to oppofite points. The fame 
people, who were alarmed at the fhadow of power, and who ac- 
companied the gift of neceflary authority, with fear and tremb- 
ling, may abandon themfelves, on another occafion, to the moit 
fanguine confidence, and to the imperious dictates of idolatrous af- 
fections. 

That Roman fenate, which the victorious Gauls reprefented as 
an aflembly of gods, and that free people, who made feveral fecef- 
fions from Rome, in the caufe of liberty, adored and deified the 
moft worthlei3 emperors, and even placed in the feat of goddefles, 
a ftrumpet. When the fences of political and republican morality 
are broken down, the moft republican people on the face of the 
earth may lapfe into all the abfurd, licentious, and profane excef- 
fes of Roman flattery. 

Society has not fuffered fo much from difrefpectful language to 
rulers, as from the flattery of the fycophants of power. The re- 
corded miferies and misfortunes of nations, may be attributed to 
the malignant influence of flatterers. 

If government is well adminiftered, and governors have patri- 
otifin, humanity, and difintereftednefS, difiefpecttul language can- 
not difturb the machine of govermment, or convulfe fociety. If the 
government is ill adminiitered, and if our governorsare mercenary, 
ainbitious, and defigning, the point of fatire fhould « harrow up 

_ their fouls.” 


——_—2 2 2 @a-——" 
DISMAL SWAMP IN VIRGINIA. 


4 Be Difinal is a very large {wamp, or bog, extending from 
north to fouth near thirty miles; and from eaft to weit, at a 
medium, about ten; it lies, partly in Virginia and partly in North 
Carolina. No lefs than five navigable rivers, befides creeks, rife out 
of it; whereof two run into Virginia, viz. The fouth branch of 
Elizabeth, and the fouth branch of Nanfemond rivers; and three 
into North Carelina, namely, North river, North-weft river, and 
Pequimonds. All thefe, hide their heads, properly fpeaking, in 
the Difmal, there being no figns of them above ground, For this 
reafon there muft be plentiful fubterrancous ftores of water to feed 
fo many rivers, or elfe the foil is replete with this element, drained 
froin the higher land that furrounds it, that it can abundantly af- 
ford thefe fupplies. This is molt probable, becaufe the ground of 
this fwamp is a mere quagmire, trembling under the feet of thofe 
that walk upon it, and every impreilion is inftantly filled with 
water. We could run a long {tick up to the head, without refift- 
ance ; and whenever a fire is made, fo foon as the cruft of leaves 
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and trafh are burnt through, the coals fink down into a hole, and 
are extinguifhed. 

The tkirts of the Difinal, towards the eaft, are overgrown with 
reeds, ten or twelve feet high, interlarded every where with ftron 
bamboe briars, in which the men's feet are perpetually entangled. 
Among thefe, grows here and there acyprefs, or white cedar, which 
laft is commonly miitaken for the juniper. Towards the fouth end 
of it is a very large tract of reeds, without any trees growing a- 
mongft them, which being c@uitantly green and waving in the 
wind, is called the green fea. In many parts, efpecially on the 
borders, grows an ever-green fhrub very plentifully, that gees by 
the name of the gall buth. It bears aberry which dyes a black co- 
lour, like the gall of an oak, from whence it borrows its name. 

Near the middle of the Ditinal the trees: grow much thicker, the 
cyprefles as well as the cedars. Thefe being always green, and 
loaded with very large tops, are much expofedto the wind, and 
eafily blown down, in this boggy place, where the foil is foft, and 
confequently affords but flender hold for the roots that dhoot inte 
it. By thefe, the paflage is in moft places interrupted, they lying 
piled in heaps, and riding on one another: nor is this all, for the 
fags left in them point every way, and require the utmotit caution 
to clamber over them. 

’ Tis remarkable, that towards the heart of this horrible defart, no 
beaft or bird approaches, nor fo much as an infect, or a reptile. 
This muft happen, not fo much from the moifture of the foil, as 
from the everlafting fhade occafioned by the thick fhrubs and 
bufhes, fo that the friendly beams of the fon can never penetrate 
them, to warm the earth: nor, indeed co any birds, care to fly 
over it, any more than they ate ‘aid to co over the Iake Avernus, 
for fear of the noifome exhalations that rife from this vait body of 
dirt and naftinefS. ‘Thefe noxious vapours infect the air round about, 
giving agues and other dilte:wpers to the neighbouring inhabie 
tants. 

Yn the weftern border of the Difmal is a pine fwamp, above a 
mile in breadth, great part of which is covered with water, knee- 
deep: however, the bottom is firm, and though the pines crowing 
upon it are very tall, vet they are not eatily blown down by the 
wind: fo that the people waded through this part of ir wihout 
any hindrance but what the depth of the water cave them. Wiih 
all thefe difadvantaces, the Difiual, theugh difigrceable to the other 
fenfes, is inmany places pleafant ro the eve, becante of the pe: pe- 
petual verdure, which makes every feafon lock like the fpring, aud 
every month look like May: 

——_==2s2se2s-— 
On the ec miparative exc Hence of the fi tences and arts : by mr, William 
Rofcoe. Rea 7 i the VManch fier phi. ofop hical foci *s e 

HERE is, perhaps, no circumftance more injurious both to our 

improvement and happinefs, than a propentity to engage, and 
perfevere, inthe ftudy of particular branches of icience, without 
ficit taking that enlarged and general view of our nature and detti- 
nation, by which we ought to afvertain, and ar ‘ange m dune fuccef 
fion the proper objects of our purfuit. For want of attention to 
this important fubject, learning and induftry have frequently been 
1792. Part I. ’ Db 
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exerted on unworthy objects; and genius and tafte trifled away, 
without either affording advantage to mankind, or obtaining repu- 
tation to their poficilor. 

If, from the time of our entrance on the world, we were enabled 
fully co exercife thofe powers of mind which are but gradually un- 
folded, this would be the firft confideration which would fuggeft 
itfelf to arational being; and though thofe powers are developed 
only by degrees, yet there is a period in the life of every man, 
when, collecting together thofe ideas, which have been fuffered to 
wander almolt unreftrained over the fields of amufement, it be- 
hioves him to confider with ferious attention that tablet, which is to 
coutain, in eternal colours, the picture of his fature life ; and, like 
a fkil‘al artitt, to eblerve what requires his firft attention, and what 
are only fecondary objects of his regard. ; 

As it is rhe firlkaim of the painter te produce on his canvals, 
fome great and ttriking effect—and by a proper arrangement of 
parts, to form a beautifal and confiftent whole ; fo it is the bufinef$ 
of every man, in the conduct of life, to exhibit to the world a great 
and confiltent character. In order to accomplith this end, it is necef- 
fary to keep one grand object in view, and never fuffer ourfelves to 
be drawn from it by too minute an attentien to lefs important 
puts; for though thefe may be in themfelves commendable, yet, if 
the priacipal object has been neglected, in order to beltow more af- 
filuity on thefe inferior parts, it betrays a deficiency in judginent 
and true tafte, which it will be impoflible any other merit can fully 

nupentate. 

is, however, much to be apprehended, that many perfons have 
through the world, not only without difcovering, but with- 
bjects of their purfuit: and the 


determinate ideas of their duty, have in the courfe of their conduct 

loft fieht of them; and fuiTered thofe things, which required their 

immediate exertions, totally to fuperfede the higher ends, to which 
hey ought only to be auxiliary. 

In general lite, what is more common thin to fuffer the laudable 
defire of acquiring independence to degeneiate into an eagernels 
for accumulating riches, without a reference to any further end? 
Bat can we avoid pitying the man who employs his time in gilding 
the frame, when he fhould be finifhing the picture? 

in the purfsits of { 


vience, this error continually occurs; we fuf- 
fer fome partienlar ftudy, which, perhaps, accident rather than 
choice firtt fuggefted, to claim the continual facrifice of our time, 
and the full exerrion of our taleats; while fubjects remain neolec- 
tel, of far more importance, and, perhaps, in fact more fuited to 
our tempers and abilities. 

The difhentty of divefting ourfelves of particulars, and looking 
on thines in a general view, will, however, decreafe in proportion 
as we habiruate ourfelvcs to fuch employment; and it is rather for 
the purpote of illuftrar'ng the propriety of the practice, than with 
the expectation of facilitating it, thar I enter more fully into the 
fabject. : 

Man in his original contitution, is endowed with a varicty of fa- 
culties, ditterentin theiv ends and nature ; but, ! conceive, they may 
be reduced to the three following, viz. the moral fenfe, or that 
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which diftinguifhes virtue and vice; the rational faculty, diftin- 

uifhing truth and falfehood ; and the fentimental faculty, or, as it 
1s ufually called, tafte, which diftinguifhes beauty from deformity. | 
To the:acquifitions made in improving the rational and moral pew- 
ers we give the name of fcience ; whilft the fentimental ache is 
the foundation of the pleafiwes we receive from the ftudy of the 
polite arts. 

As thefe faculties may be impraved by exercife, fo they may be 
injured, and decay by neglect, and become totally inapplicable 
to any good and ufeful purpofe: and it is therefore the duty of eve- 
ry rational being, to make this improvement the firft object of his 
attainment. But in doing this, we fhould firft enquire by what 
means we may beft anfwer this good eud ; foras thefe original ens 
dowments can only be cultivated by means of the {ciences and arts, 
and as thefe are much diverfified in themfelves, difclofe to us differ- 
ent views, and lead to different ends; it becomes a bafine%S of much 
importance, to enquire what particular branch of {cience, or of art, 
is moft deferving of our attention, before we fuffer ourfelves to be 
attracted by fuch other les important, though not uiclefS, inveftiga- 
tions, as may accidentally come acrofs our way. 

Now it may certainly be taken far granted, that as beings acconn- 
table for our moral conduct, and influencing by that conduct, not 
only our own happinefS, bur, ina great degree, the happinefS of 
others, thofe {tudies which have an immediate reference to the mo- 
ral duties of life, are of the firft importance. 

The ftudy of the works of nature may next be allowed to en. 
gage our attention—a ftudy, on the knowledge of which depend 
many of the conveniences and pleafures of life; and witich has, 
perhaps, a {till higher claim to our notice, as inducing us to form 
to ourfelves proper ideas of the attributes and perfeciions of the 
great creator ; who has opened before us his extenfive volume, 
and endowed us with abilities to judge of, and tafte to enjoy the 
beauties it affords. 

Science, then, is either moral, or natural; the firft, immediately 
connected with the couduct of human lic; the fecond, more re- 
motely fo, through the medinm of the works of nature: with re- 
{pect to the former, as it is the indifpenfable duty of every man to 
be as fully acquainted with it, as his abilitics and fitwation will per- 
mit, fo it is difgraceful and dangerous to neglect it; while the Iat- 
ter, though honourable and ufeful in the acquifition, may be poit- 
poned, or omitted, till a proficiency be made in mere unportant 
ftudies. 

Notwithftanding this, it has been obferved of Tate, and experi- 
ence feems to juftify the obfervation, that the prefent age is more 
attached to the ftudy of natural philofophy, than to that of morals : 

which may poflibly arife from an idea, that the latter affords but a 
fmali fcope for the exercife of the mind, and confifts chiefly of 
propofitions either felf-evident, or capable of a fimple and decided 
demonftration. Admitting for a moment, this to be the cafe ; yeriz 
by no means precludes the neceflity of transferring to our own ufe, 
the refult of other men’s labours; which can only be done by a di. 
ligent application to the fame ftudies and purfuits. It is not whe- 
ther the {cience be known, but whether I knew it, about which [ 
ought to be folicitous. 
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It will, however, appear, upon a nearer view, that the {cience of 
morals affords a much wider field than may at firft fight be imagin- 
ed. The great ype of circumitances and combinations which 
arife in a polithed anc conmercial {tate, open to an accurate obfer- 
ver, a perpetual fource of {pecuiation. It 1s, however, my province 
to fketch the outline only; to fill it up, properly, would require 
higher abilities, and more accurate refearch. 46 

The duties of life are immediately derived from the different 
relations in which mankind are placed. As a fimple, exifting being, 
detached from any other of his fpecies, there is a connexion be- 
tween man and his creator, which fubjects him to certain duties, 
prior in point of obligation, to every other claim. 

As individuals, connected with other indiv iduals, all entitled to 
the fame rights as ourfelves—as members of the particular {tate 
from which we derive protection—and from the other focial and 
domeftic relations of life, many duties are incumbent on us, 
which require no finall degree of accuracy, care, and attention, to 
pe: form in fach a manner as to merit the approbation of thofe with 
whom we are connected, and of our own minds. 

Nor let it be thought beneath the dignity of a philofopher, to 
examine the laws that fubfift between man and the inferior animals 
of the creation; a fubject, yet, but flightly touched on, though, 
highly deferving of further enquiry. That acis of injuftice may be, 
and too frequently are exercifed upon them, cannot be doubted; 
and if fo, the neceffity of fome regulations, in this refpect, is the 
immediate confequence of fuch conceilion. A right ef property, 
according to the prefent fyftem of things, includes alfo a ight to 
torment, to mutilate, and to kill; to weary out nature by repeated 
fufferings ; or to deftroy at once that vital {park, the immediate 
gift of the divinity, which, when once extinguifhed, no human 
power can reflore : but, it is to be hoped, this may. not arife fo 
much from a ferecity aud wanton propenfity to cruelty inthe hu- 
man mind, as from a too prevalent idea, that there are no mutual 
rights between man and the brute creation ; abfoiure property be- 
ing veited inthe one, and unlimited refignation in the lot of the 
other. To counteract this falfe and injurious opinion, neither mo- 
yal injunctions, nor political regulations fhould be wanting; nor 
can the powers of the mind be more honourably exerted, than in 
preventing the unneceflary extenfion of actual pain in the univerfe ; 
or in pleading the canfe of that clafs of beings, to whom nature, 
though fhe gave the capacity ef pain, denied the power of remon- 
{trating againit their fufferings. 

Thete then are of all others the ftudies, 

Que magis ad nos 

Pertinent, et nefcire malum eft. 

On the cultivation of thefe depends not only our prefent, but our 
future welfare; and fhall we, with the ill-timed application of the 
pretended philofopher, perfift in the folution of a mathematical 
problem, while the houfe burns around us; or fuffer fhells and 
feathers to attract our notice, while our happinef$ and our mifery 
hang yet in the balance, and it remains in the power of our utmoit 
exertion to throw an atom into the fcale? 

Imprefied with the idea that thefe ftudies are of the firft im por- 
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tance to us, and confcious that we are not uninformed with refpect 
tothem ; it may then be allowed us, to engage in the acquifition of 
other branches of fcience, which uniie, with the gratification of an 
innocent and natural pailion, the expectation of being enabled to 
render our employment of eflential fervice to the happinefs of 
mankind. 

To thefe ftudies we may give the name of natural philofophy, 
though, perhaps, in a more general acceptation than that in which 
it has been, of late, underftood: but | am not aware of any im- 
propriety in the ufe of this term, applied to the ftudy of the whole 
{y{tem of nature ; as well intellectual as material. The faculties of 
the human mind are as much a part of that fy{tem, as the form of 
our bodies, and feem therefore equally to be included under the 
ftudy of natural philofophy. ya 

In purfuing the fubject, ic will, however, be neceflary to advert 
to the different channels into which this great branch of fcience is 
divided. Thefe are, firft, the knowledge of intellect, called meta- 
phyfics; fecondly, the knowledge of the extent and quantity of 
fubitances, called mathematics; and thirdly, the knowledge of par- 
ticular properties of fubftances, ufually called phy fics. 

«¢ The mind of man,” fays a late excellent writer, “is the no- 
bleft work of God, which nature difcovers to us, and therefore on 
account of its dignity deferves our ftudy.”” That this is the prima- 
ry, and moft important branch of natural philofophy, muft be evi- 
dent to any one who confiders, that, before we apply ourfelves to 
acquire extraneous knowledge, we ought to afcertain what particu- 
lar kind our faculties are adapted to attain; and having feen what 
is, and what is not, in our power, we may then be enabled to pur- 
fue fuch fubjects as are within our reach; and not imprudently la- 
vith our time on thofe which come not within the fcope of the fa- 
culties with which we are endowed. 

(To be continued.) 


A brief comparifon of fome of the principal arguments in favour of 
public and priuate education. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. 
[From the fame work.) 


HERE are few queftions more important, when confidered in a 
every point of view, than thofe which relate to education. 
Allowing the original differences ilaiped upon human minds rt 


to be great, yet education marks far greater and ftronger lines of 
diftinction between one mind and another. It was education which 
formed the polifhed and lettered faye, in the era of the higheft ! 
Grecian fplendor, And it is edueation which moulds the favage In- - 
dian for the defert. 

“Dil immortales ! Homini homo quid preftat ! 


Stulro intelligens quid intereft !’’* i 
It is generally faid, in praife of the prefent age, that it is more i. | 
fenfible than any which have preceded, of the immenfe import- bhi 
ance of education. I mean not to detract fromthe real merit of iq 






NOTE, 
* Terence Eun. Act, II. Sec. 2. 
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20 On pudslic and private education. [fuly, 
my cotemporaries, by hinting a fufpicion that fomething muft be 
abdted of this high compliment. The object and end upon which 
modern education is often employed, will not, | fear, do the great- 
eft honour to our difcernment, or our piety. 

Among the various plans of education, each of which bas had its 
warm adinirers, and fanguine advocates, the parent, anxioufly in- 
terefted for the beft welfare of his fon, (for I with to confine the 
prefent fubject to ed is often greatly ata lof which to prefer. 
There are, probably, advantages and difadvantages peculiar to eve- 
ry fyftem. The point to be withed for, is to balance | 
one againft another, as to form the proper conchifion 

There are nota few, both in ancient and modern 
contend earneftly for a public fcheme of education. There 
others, perhaps an equal number, who object as earnetily ayaint 
it. We mutt imagine the general views of thofe who embrac 
oppolite fides of this qaeftion to be exactly the fame. But they con- 
fider the feveral fehemes in different afpects. 

I have not the vanity to hope that I ihall be able to offer a fingle 
argument, which has not been repeatedly canvafled. My uemoft 
with in choofing this fabject was, not to offer fomething new ; but 
to throw ont a few hints, merely by way of introducing a queftion, 
than which none greater and more interefting has been, or, by our 
laws, can be agitated in thefe meetings. 

That we may fpeak with precifion on this fubject, it will be ne- 
ceflary to define the terms, public and private education. 

By public education, we mean education at a large public fchool, 
confifting of perhaps two or three hundred boys; where the boys 
live in fome common apartment deftined for this ufe, or are board- 
ed in great numbers with perfons who only undertake to find them 
commons and accommodation. 

By private education, we mean education at home, in the houfe, 
and under the eye of a parent, or private tutor, 

Between thefe two fchemes, there will be almoft infinite grada- 
tions. Exactly in the middle between them, are thofe fchools, 
where boys are boarded in the houfe of a matter, becaune parts of 
his family, and are not more in number than he can entirely manage 
and inftruct himfelf, 

We may perhaps clafS the prime objects of education in the 
following order, beginning with thofe of lefSimportance, and rifing: 
up to thofe of the greateit. Health—knowled ge—tem per—fel{-go- 
vernment—inorals. ‘. 

I. HEALTH. 

It is queftioned, whether the carelefinefS which muf neceflarily 
prevail in a large pablic {chool, with refpect to the feveral articles 
of dict, lodging, dampnefs, &c.—or the conftant careful atten- 
tion paid to all thefe cirecumitances, in the houfe of a parent, be 
more friendly to health and vigour of conftitution. It is fid, “ that 
an excels of caution injeres both the body and the mind, render- 
ing the one puny, and the other putiilanimous.”” It is added, 
“that in a large number of boys, there are more incitements to 
play, and to thofe active athletic exercifes, which brace the fyitem, 
and render it robuft and hardy.”’ ; 

Tt mutt be acknowledged, that the clofenef of a nurfery is un- 
friendly to the conitiration. But why mult we neceflarily foppote 
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a boy to be confined to a nurfery in his father’s houfe? May he 

not be accuitomed at home to any degree of hardinefs at the plea- 

fure of the parent? And are not the principles and conduct of pa- 

rents, in fact very different ? Nor will futlictent imcitements to play 
e wanting, if properly aitended to and improved. 

Vith reipect to health, then, a boy may have all the advantages, 
without the many difadvantages attending a more public plan. And, 
from what I have obferved ot life, 1 fhould be ready to conclude, 
that chillren who have been educated upon the fyfiem of extreme 
carelefsnels in thefe particulars, have not appeared more vigorous 
and healthy when they have grown to maturity. 

Il. KNOWLEDGE, 

Itis urged, in favour of public education, ‘ that emulation, that 
ftrong and noble principle, when weli managed, is more likely to be 
feliin its proper influence, when there are many, than when there 
are few competitors. The uumbers, and the abslities of the candi- 
dates fharpen the edge of genius and of induftry, and thus puth 
on the youthful mind to fuperior excellence.” or ’ 

It may, perhaps, be faid, on the other hand, “that to the boy 
of more brilliant parts, and who ftauds at the head of his clafs, 
the argument from emulation may be allowed. But that thefe will 
be comparatively few; and that to others, who are not able to at- 
tain thishonourable clevation, it will be reverfed, for that its in- 
fluence will tend to difcouragement and depreffion.”” It may be ad- 
ded, ‘that, in large fchools, beys are neceflarily connected to- 
gether in clailes, like horfes ina carriage ;. that they cannot move 
on beyond a certain pace ; and that thisspace muft be accommodat- 
ed to the parts and quicknefS of the moft indolent and ftupid in 
the clifS; or elfe, it will be, for one boy in the dafs too quick, 
and for another, too flow. The eonfequence will be almoft equally 
prejudicial to both. The one is puthed forward beyond his {peed ; 
he is liable to be continually punithed tor no fault; or hurried on 
through fubjects, of which he has not been able to gain any clear 
and competent hnowledge. The other is kept down from thofe 
attainments, to which he might otherwile have afcended. This con- 
ftant and wretched clog, it may be faid, will be prevented by have 
ing every boy to ftand fingle; or, at lealt, by matching boys of 
equal capacity together, who may thus be urged forward exatly 
accordins to their eength, neither dejected by the fuperior genius 
of one, nor fettered by the greater dullnefs of another.” 

To thefe arguments it may, I think, with great force be added, 
6¢ that, ina very Jarge number of boys, there will always be as many, 
or more of thofe who do not excel, as of thofe who do. If; there- 
fore, the one may be fuppoted to 2nimate, or to afhame, the other 
may, with equal truth, be fiippofed to keep thofe in countenance, 
whofe abilities are not fo bright, or whofe indultry is not fo unre- 
mitting.” 

In vindication of the order which I have aflicned to knowledge, 
it may be obferved, that the great end ot mental cultivation is, to 
five that exercife and habit to the various powers of the mind, 
which may enable them to act hereafier in all ihe affairs of human 
life with the oreateit advantage. It is not merely the quantity of 
ideas acquired, bur the ability cbtained by the ioul, of thinking, 
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reafoning, and determing rightly, in every event of the changeful 
fcene, which is of the greateft importance.* 
lil, TEMPER, a 

Or, perhaps, more properly, focial affections, 

It may be urged by the advocates for private fchools, “that 
there the heart is longer under the influence of the fofter and 
more, domeftic feelings—that reverence to parents, and love to 
brothers, fifters, and other relations, is there in continual habir— 
that on thefe mild and tender charities of life, the temper and 
the comfort of mankind chiefly depend—and that, in a public 
{chool, thefe amiable fcions of the foul have not room to {hoot, 
but mutt of neceflity be miferably neglected.” 

{f to this argument it be anfwered, “ that in a public education 
there will be partialities and attachments formed :’’ it may be 
replied, “¢ tha: thefe are not exactly of the fame nature, nor will 
they have the fame influence on future temper and future happi- 
ne{s.”’ 

It will perhaps be faid, “ that in larger {chools, connexions and 
friendthips may be formed, which may be of the moft laiting, ho- 
nourable and advantageous tendency in future life.” 

This advantage appears to me to be a very precarious one. Early 
connexions between a richer and a poorer boy, founded, proba- 
bly, on caprice on the one hand, and abject obfequicufnefS on the 
other, feldom continue long. Sometimes, indeed, an honourab] 
union of equals may lay a toundation for future friendfhip, of the 
moit endeared and permanent nature. And it is poflible that fome 
initances may have occurre|, of friendthips formed between youths 
whofe fortunes were unequal, which have been as beneficial to the 
one, as hqnourable to the other. But, as boys are often feparated 
at { early an age, and difperfed into fuch different fcenes and re- 
gions, the hope of this onght not to be allowed much weight. 
And tact will, I perfuade ny elf, bear witnefS to very few inftan- 
cesof this kind; too few to give any great degree of force to this 


argument. To be continued.) 
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Some account of Chriflopher Columbus, with an enguiry into his true cha? 
. ; ‘ 
Bae 2 role tir } Ma > - tits r hhesse | > ; : 
racier; in opofition to the prevailing opinion which is entertained of it. 
Pan . , ”” 


. (Ire 12 Payne's 6S new jyfecima of geovrapl ; jit ? publifhed, in two voe 
Lum 5, folio.) 
HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, who was deftined to the high 
honour of revealing a new hemifphere to Europeans, was 
by birth a Genoefe, who had been early trained ta a fea-faring life, 
and, having acquired every branch of knowledge connected with 
that profeflion, was no lefs diliingaithed by his ikill and abilities, 
than for his intrepid and pevtevering tpirit, This man, when about 
forty years of age, had fo-med the great idea of reaching the 
Ealt Indies by failing weftward ; but, as his fortune was very finall, 
P mnt reauired very effeéiu meenaie 
and the attempt required very effectual patronage, defirous that 


NOTE. . 


* Leotychides interrogatus, quid potiflimum, oportet pueros 
ingenuos difcere! Que illis, inquit, ubi ad virilem etatem pervene- 


rint, ufui fant futura.” Cicer; 
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his native country fhould profit by his fuccefs, he laid his plan be- 
fore the fenate of Genoa; but the fcheme appearing chimerical, 
it was rejected. He then repaired to ie court of Portugal ; and al- 
though the Portuguefe were at that time diftinguifhed for their 
commercial fpirit, and John Il. who then reigned, was a difcern- 
ing and enterprifing prince, yet the prepofieflions of the great men 
in his court, to whem the maiter was referred, caufed Columbus fi- 
nally to fail in his attempt there alfo. He next applied to Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella, king and queen of Arragon and Caftile, and at 
the fame time fent his brother Bartholomew (who followed the 
fame profeflion, and who was well qualified to fill the immediate 
place under fuch a leader) to England, to lay the propofal before 
Henry VII. which, likewife, very fortunately for the future well- 
being of the country, met with no fuceefS. Many were the years 
which Chriftopher Columbus {pent in ineffectual attendance at the 
Caftilian court; the impoverifhed {tate into which the finances of 
the united kingdom were reduced by the war with Granada, re- 
a sa every difpofition to attempt great defigns; but, the war 

ing at length terminated, the powertul mind of, Ifabella broke 
through all obitacles: fhe declared herfelf the patronefs of Colum- 
bus, while her hufband Ferdinand, declining to partake as an ad- 
venturer in the voyage, only gave it the fanction of his name, 
Thus did the fuperior genius of a woman effect the difcovery of 
one half of the globe! 

The fhips fent on this important fearch were only three in num- 
ber ; two of them very finall: they had niuety men on board, Al- 
though the expenfe of the expedition had Jong remained the fole 
obitacle to its being undertaken, yet, when every thing was provid- 
ed, the coft did not amount to more than 4,000]. and there were 
twelve months provifions put on board. 

Columbus fet fail from Port Palos, in the province of Andalufia, 
Augutft 3d, 1492: he proceeded to the Canary Iflands, and thence 
directed his courfe due Weft, in the latitude of about twenty-eight 
degrees north. In thig courfe he continued for two months, 
without falling in with@@y land; which caufed fuch a fpirit of 
difcontent and mutiny to rife, as the fuperior addre{fs and manage- 
ment of the commander becaine unequal to reprefs, although for 
thefe qualities he was eminently diflinguifhed. He was at Tength 
recuced to the neceflity of entering intoafolemn engagement, to 
abandon the enterprife and return home, if land did not appear in 
three days. Probably he would not have been able to reftrain his 
people fo long from acis of violence and outrage, in purfuing fo 
uncried and dreary a courfe, had they not been fenfible, that their 
fafety in returning home depended very much on his {kill as a na 
vizater in conducting the veflels, 

At length the appearance of land changed their defpondency to 
the moft exulting rapture. It was an ifland, abounding with inha- 
bitants, both fexes of which were quite naked ; their manners kind, 
geutle, and unfufpecting. Columbus named it San Salvador : it is one 
of the clufter which bears the general name of Bahama; it was 
only 3 degrees 20 min. latitude to the S. of the ifland ef Gomora, 
one of the Canaries, whence he took his departure. This naviga- 
tor was ftill fo confirmed in the opinion which he had formed be- 
fore he undertook the voyage, that he believed himfelf to be they 
1792. Part UU, ki 
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upon an ifland which was fituated adjacent to the Indies. Proceeding 
tothe S. he faw three other iflands, which he named St. Mary of the 
Conception, Ferdinaud, and Ifabella. At length he arrived ata 
very large ifland; and as he had taken feven of the natives of San 
Salvador on board, he learned from them that it was called Cc uba : 
but he gave it the name of Juanna. He next proceeded to an ifland 
which ue called Efpaguiola, m honour of the kingdom by which he 
was employed ; and it ftill bears the name of Hifpaniola. Here he 
built a fort, and formed a fimall fettlement. He then rerurned home, 
having on board fome of the natives, whom he had taken from the 
different iflands. Steering a more fouthern courfe, he fell in with 
fome of the Caribbee iflands; and arrived at the port of Palos on 
the 15th of March 1492, having been feven montis and cleven days 
on this moft nmportant voyage. ; 

On his arrival, letters patent were iflued by the king and queen, 
‘confirming to Columbus and to bis heirs, all the privileges contained 
in a capitulation which had been executed betore his departure ; 
and his family was ennobled. 

Not only the Spaniards, but the other nations of Furope, feem 
to have adopied the opinion of Columbus, in confidering the coun- 
trics which he had ditcovered as a part of India ; whence Ferdinand 
‘and Habelia gave them the name of “ Indies,” in the ratification of 
the former agreement with Columbus. Even after the error was de- 
tected, tlre name was retained, and the appellation of “ Weft In. 
dies,” is now given by all Europe to this country, and that of the 
indians to the inbabiianis. That the Faft Indies might be reached 
by a weftern couric, was proved not long after by Magellan; the 
only error, theretore, imputable to Caqlumbns, is his fuppofing them 
ie near to Europe in that direction, which implies that he had no 
accurate idea of the circumterence of the globe ; as fuch an opinion 
was founded entirely on its fpherical form. It is indeed remarka- 
ble, how many ef the coniectures which have been made, and opi- 
nions formed, by thre inett intelligent and enlightened of mankind, 
in all ages, refpeciing the elobe, have been found to be erroneous, 
when experiment has fubfticuted fact for opinion. A ftriking in- 


provable, chat no lind lies in the hich northern latitudes, yet a 
barrier equally impenetrable is formed by the immenfe expanfe of 
_ice witch ever occupies the polar regions. But to return : 

Noting could poilibly tend more effectually to roufe every active 
principle.in human nature, than the diftoveries which Columbus 
h ud made; no time was therefore lof, noi expenfe fpared, in pre- 

paring a feet of thips, wich which this great man fhould revifit the 
countries he had made known. Seventeen fhins were pot ready in 
fix months; ard rso9 peifons embarked on board them, among 
whom were many of noble families, and who had filled henovrable 
ftarions. Thefe enraged da the enterprife, from the expeciation 
that the new-difcovered country was either the Cipango of Marco 
Paulo, or the Ophir from which Solomon obrained his vold and 
precious merchandii. 4s ~ 
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Columbus fet fail on his fecond voyage from the port of Cadiz, 
Sep. 25, 1493.-—When he arrived at Efpagniola, he had the affliction 
to find, that all the Spaniards whom he had left there, amounting 
to thirty. fix in number, had been put to death by the uatives, in 
revenge for the infults and outrages which they had committed. 
After having traced out the plan of a town ina large plain, near a 
fpacious bay, and giving it the name of Ifabella in honour of his 
patronefs, the queén of Caftile, and appointed his brother Don Di- 
¢go, to prefide as a deputy governor in his abfence, Columbus, on 
the 24th of April 1494, failed with one flrip and two fimall barks, to 
make further difcoveries in thofe feas. In this voyage he was em- 
ployed five months, and fell in with many final] ifiands on the coaft 
of Cuba; but with nothing of any importance, except the ifland of 
Jamaica. 

Soon after his return to Hifpaniola, he refolved to make war 

upon the Indians, who, according to the Spanifh hiftorians, amoun- 
ted to 100,000 men; thefe having experienced every Jawlefs act of 
violence from their invaders, were rendered extremely inveterate, 
and thirfted for revenge ; a difpofition which appears to have been 
foreign to their natures. Having collected his full force, he attack- 
éd them by night, whil{t they were aflembled in a wide plain, and 
obtained a moft decifive victory, without the lof of one man on 
his part. Befide the effect of cannon and fire arms, the noife of 
which was appalling, and their effect againft a numerous body of 
Indians clofely drawn together, in the higheft degree dettructive, 
Columbus had brought over with him a fmall body of cavalry. The 
Indians, who had never before feen fuch a creature, imagined the 
Spanith horfes to be rational beings, and that each with his rider 
formed but one animal: they were aftonifhed at their fpeed, and 
confidered their impetuofity and {trength as irrefiftable. In this on- 
fet they had befide another formidable enemy to terrify and de- 
‘ftroy them: a great number of the rg and fiercett f{pecies of 
dogs which were then bred in Europe, had been brought hither, 
which, fet on by their matters, rufhed upon the Indians with the 
fiercenefs of favage beafts, and wherever they came, the miferable 
natives threw down their weapons, without attempting refiftance, 
and fled with all the fpeed which terror could excite. Numbers 
were flain, and more made prifoners, who,were iminediately con- 
figned to flavery. Dr. Robertfon fays, upon the authority of a ma- 
nufcript in his pofléffion, that five hundred of thefe captives were 
fent (or rather brought by Columbus) to Spain, and fold publicly 
at Seville as flaves. 

The character of Columbus ftands very high in the eftimation of 
mankind ; he is venerated not only as a man poflefling fuperior for- 
titude, and fuch a fteady perfeverance as no nnpediments, dangers, 
or fufferings could thake, but as equally diftingnithed for piety and 
virtne. His fecond fon Ferdinand, who wrote the life of his father, 
apologizes for this feverity toward the natives,‘on account of the 
diftrefléd {tate into which the colony was brought : the change of 
climate, and the indifpenfable labours which were required of men 
unaccuftomed to any exertions, had {wept away great numbers of 

the new fettlers, and the furvivors were declining daily ; whilit 
fuch was the irreconcileable enmity of the natives, that the mot 
kind and circumfpect conduct on the part ef the Spaniards woukt 



































































36 Account of Chriflopher Columbus. [Jaly, 
not have been effectual to regain their good will. This apology 
feems to have been generally admitted; for sil modern writers 
have beftowed upon the difcoverer of the new world, the warmeft 
commendation, unmixed with cenfure. It is an unpleafant tafk, to 
derogate from exalted merit, and to imputea deliberate plan of cru- 
elty and extirpation to a man revered for moral worth: but altho’ 
a pert affectation of novel opinions can only originate in weak minds 
and can only be countenanced by fuch, yet a free and unreferved 
{crutiny into facts can alone feparate truth from error, and appor- 
fion the juit and intrinfic degree of merit belonging to any charac- 
ter.—That Columbus had formed a defign of waging offenfive war 
againit the Indians, and reducing them to flavery, before he enter- 
ed on his fecond voyage, and, confequently, before he was apprifed 
of the deftruction of the people whom he had left upon the ifland of 
Hifpaniola, may be inferred from his providing himfelf with fuch 
a number of fierce and powerful dogs. Having found the natives 
peaceable and well difpofed, he had no reafon to apprehend that 
they would commence unprovoked hoftilities; the cavalry which 
he took over, while it tended to imprefS thofe people with the 
deepeft awe and veneration, was fully fuflicient for the fecurity of 
the new colony, if the friendfhip of the natives had been fincerely 
meant to be cultivated by a kind and equitable deportnrent ; but to 
treat them as a free people was inconfiltent with the views which 
led to planting a colony: for as the grand incentive to undertake 
thefe diftant voyages was the hope of acquiring gold, fo, as Colum. 
bus had feen fome worn as ornaments by the natives, and had been 
informed that the mountainous parts of the country yielded that 
precious metal, he had excited expectations in his employers, and 
in the nation at large, which both his intereft and ambition compel- 
led him as far as pollible to realife. The Spaniards could not obtain 
gold without the afliftance of the natives ; and thefe were fo confti- 
tutionally indolent, that no allurements of prefents or gratifications 
could excite them to labour-—To refcue himfelf, therefore, from 
difgrace, and to fecure future fupport, he feems deliberately to 
have devoted a harmlef$ race of men to flaughter or flavery. Such 
as furvived the maflicre of that dreadful day, and preferved their 
freedom, fled into the mountainous and inacceflible parts of the 
Wland, which, not yielding them fufficient means of fubfiftence, 
they were compelled to obtain a pron of food from their cruel 
purfuers, by procuring gold duft, in order to fupport life ; a tri- 
bute being impofed upon them, which was moft rigoroufly exacted. 
Thefe wretched remains, of a free people, thus driven from fruit- 
fulnefs and. amenity, compelled to labour for the fupport of life, a 
prey to defpondency, which the recollection of their former hap- 
pinefs fharpened, and which their hopelefs fituation rendered in- 
fupportable, died in great numbers, the innocent but unrevenged 
victims of European avarice. Such are the facts which have ever 
been admitted ; yet {trange contradiction! Columbus is celebrated 
for his humanity and goodnefs: but fhould he not rather be con{i- 
dered as a moft confummate diflembler, profefling:moderation, 
whilt he meditated fubverfion ? and, like moft of the heroes and 
conquerors whom hiftory records, renouncing every principle of 
juftice and humanity, when they ftopped the career of his ambi- 
tion? Ferdinand Columbus, his fon and biographer, has with great 
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addrefs covered the fhame of his father, while the admiring world 
has been little rm ape to cenfure a man, the f{plendor of whofe 
actions fo powerfully fafcinates and dazzles. 


—DS Qa 2@—— 


Obfervations-on the utility of fowing grafs feeds, particularly clover, om 
lands that have been in tillage. Addref{zd to and publifhed by the Phie 
ladelphia fociety for promoting agricutture. 

MPROVEMENTS of every kind, muft be beneficial in any coun- 

try, and introducing an advantageous practice will prove emi- 
nently fo ina young one. Upon this account, | am led to intrudea 
few obfervations to the fociety for promoting agriculture, withing 
they may think them deferving that attention the fubject merits. 

The great eflentials in agriculture are, frugality and induftry, 
manure, breaking up land, and laying it down propeily. 

Breaking up land is perfectly underftood by all American farm- 
ers, I may fay to an extreme degree ; which mutt be countei acted 
by obtaining the art of laying down land with artificial grafs feed ; 
otherwife the arable lands,; in the lower countics of Penufylvania, 
will in a very few years bécome of little value. 

Laying down lands properly being an object of the greateft im- 
portance in the great fcale of agriculture, it is incumbent on you 
to imprefs the neceflity there is, that this art fhould no: only be un- 
derftood, but practifed by all farmers, rich or poor, let their foil be 
clay, loam, land, or any mixture whatever. 

The earth, like the animal body, is capable of fupporting a cer- 
tain degree of labour, and, like it, requires proportionable nutri- 
ment, reft, and cleanlinef$; but withhold from the land thofe ne- 
ceflary reliefs, and like a ftarved, over-worked, neglected flave, it 
will be exhaufted and worn out; which, initead of making profit 
to the owner, and benefit to the ftate, will impoverifh the one, and 
difgrace the other. 

The ftate of Pennfylvania affords a foil well fuited to produce 
artificial grafs from feed, and this is the means by which the land 
fhall receive that proportion of reft which is abfolutely requifite, 
and at the fame time yield a crop, profitable to the farmer, and 
beneficial to the citizens, from the extraordinary produce it will 
yield for market. 

You announce to the world your wifh to promote agriculture ; 
This has ftimulated me to addrefS you, to recommend and encou. 
rage this maxim, break up and lay down land often; for unlefs this is 
more generally adopted, and carried into practice, I will venture 
to declare a fyftem of agriculture cannot be perfect in America. 
Sow clover feed every two or three years, then let the land lay 
one or two years, and up with it again. It is not my intention to 
point out the mode of cropping laud fucceflively, nor to fay which 
is the beft way to fow clover feed; but being convinced the high 
price of this invaluable feed, and the variablene{$ of our feafons, 
difcourage many, and put it out of the power of a greater number 
to purchafe it, it is therefore my humble opinion, that the legitla- 
ture ought to be applied to, and requefted to allow fuch a bounty 
on clover feed as would infallibly promote the growth of a fuflici. 
ent quantity, and at the fame time reduce the price to abont fix- 
pence per pound. I muft leave it to the fociety to prefs the confe- 
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uences of thefe facts, for they are deferving your notice, and the 
fait countenance of every legiflarure. And I will boldly afert it 
will prove of more real beneiit to agriculture and ftock, in the pre- 
fent {tate of our country, than any other fingle thing that can be 
done. Reduce the price of clover feed, and initead of bare fields, 
daily wafhing away, you will fee them covered with grafs and 
cattle. 

In the fpring, 1785, 1 fowed eighty pounds of clover feed on thir- 
ty-five acres of thin green wheat, the fuccefs fully juftifies the fore. 
going obfervations. 

——- = = @ @—— 
EXPERIMENT IN’SOWING PEAS. 


T isa well known fact, that plants growing on dry and warm 
land, produce ripe fecd earlier than other plants of the fame 

{pecies, growing on land which is moift and cold. The Englith wri- 
ters on hufbandry mention two kinds of barley, common and rath- 
ripe; but they fay, that the latter, which ripens earlier than the 
former, acquires that quality only by being fown, during feveral 
fucceflive years, on high and dry grounds, particularly their chil- 
tern lands ; and that rath-ripe barley, by being fown on the low, 
rich vallics, will, in a courfe of years, be chaiged into common 
barley. 

Thefe facts may explain the event of the following experiment 
in gardening, which may be extended to a variety oF plants, and 
with the higheft preerny of fuccefs. 

One year, on the roth of July, I fowed fome beds of early Charl- 
ton peas. The foil was but moderately fertile, and rather dry than 
otherwife. The peas foon fprang up; but the hor anddry weather 
which followed, from the middle of July to the middle of Augutt, 
checked the growth of the vines, which rofe only to the height of 
from twenty to twenty-four inches : although a parcel of the fame 
Charlton peas, fown early in the fpring, produced vines of five 
and fix feet in height. On the 26th of July I ftuck them, as the 
tendrils began to curl. Auguft 2d. many were in bloflom. Septem- 
7th, the vines were dry, and the peas perfectly ripe. The pods 
were fhort, having only three and four peas in each; but thefe 
were fair and large, as the Englifh ones from which they were 
produced, The crop was finall, as may be collected from the cir- 
cumftances already related; being, in fact, only double in quanti. 
ty to the feed fown. 

In the following fpring, I fowed the abovementioned produce ; 
and at the fame time, and in the like ground adjacent, I fowed 
what remained of the original parcel of Englifh peas. The former 
ieee full green pods, fit for gathering, two or three days ear- 

ier than the latter. , 

From this experiment, compared with the obfervations of the 
Englifh writers, relative to rath-ripe and common barley, | draw 
the following conclufion ; that a power of producing earlier fruit, 
in the fame climate may be given to all plants, the feeds of which 
can be fown, and produce ripe feeds, during the heat of faummer ; 
and that by fowing the feeds thus produced, feveral years fuccef= 
fively, and only during the heat of fummer, this power may be an- 
nually increafed to a certain degree. 
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My motive for fowing late, was to obtain foine good peas, free 
from bugs. In this I was not difappoinied: for, excepting in three 
or four peas, no figu of a bug appeared. Thefe three or tour were 
remarkable : they were hollow, and exactly retembled peas in 
which the bugs had grown to maturity, and efcaped. And ’tis un- 
doubtedly true, that, in thefe, eges had been laid and hatched, and 
the bug had. flown; all which muft have happened in the fpace 
of about thirty days; the vines having bloflomed on the 2d of Au. 
putt, and the dry peas having been gathered on the 7th of Septem. 

r. 
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MULATTOES OF Sr. DOMINGO, 


A* E the motley breed of land-holders, gentlemen adventurers, 
parfimoniovs merchants, tactors, clerks, managers, and plan- 
tation over{cers from Europe. The progenitors of this yellow tribe 
were generally perfons who came out from France, and other parts 
of Encope, to make fortunes rapidly, return, and fpend them un- 
der their native ikies, During their ftay in this delightful ifland, 
the purfitits of avarice were not fufliciently ‘powerful to reftrain 
them wholly from more natural purfuits. No immediate objects 
of gratification prefented, but the enflaved African female, 
who was therefore adopted vice /pon/a ; and while fhe plamed 
canes on the mountain, or tended a herd of goats in the valley, 
contributed to people the ifland with a progeny, who were neither 
European nor African, and felt no attachment to cither, further 
than intereft or the more immediate profpects of advantage dic- 
tated. 

Natural affection had {till fome influence where united parental 
fondnefs had been rendered extremely weak from the unequal con- 
dition of the progenitors. The mulattoes were generally excuied 
from the labours of the field; they were houle-keepers, and 
clerks ; they were houfe-boys and peuliry-men ; they were waiters 
at table and taverns ; they were fifhermen, cooks, and turnfpits ; 
they were even bound out to mercantile trades, and in general 
were every thing, in the line of domeftic employment, except 
field flaves, who are reckoned the mott degraded ciafs in the iflands, 
and abfolutely placed upon a level with the mules that turn the 
cattle mills. 

Many of thefe mulattoes, of promifing parts, had an education 
beftowed on them by no means defpicable. They could read and 
write, and had fome acquaintance with figures. Education always 
engenders difcontent, where there is not univerfal equatity of con- 
dition. In confequence of acquired knowledge, they have for half 
a century paft been afj to equal privileges with the whites ; 
and we have feen, withim thefe two years, that rather than not en- 
joy them, they allied themfelves to the blacks, whom they here- 
tofore held in contempt, and have carried fire and fword through 
the territories of the white inhabi:ants. 

There is every reafon to fuppofe, from the prefent example of 
their enormities, that the future condition of the inulatroes m the 
iflands will be changed for the worfe ; as every European govern- 
ment will, find its intereft in reftriciing them (efpecially ifa gene- 
ral prohibition of the flave trade should iake plage) to a fituation 
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that will not afford the fame opportunities as heretofore, for ex- 
citing and aiding the infurrection of the blacks, or correfponding 
with che Spaniards, st 

Perhaps fuch a ftep (the equalizing the condition of the mulat- 
toes and negroes) might be attended with fome advantages. The 
jilands have uot hitherto been confidered as fixed and ultimate 
places of refidence for the generality of the whites. It was only 
(as obferved above) to make a fortune ina few years and away, that 
they teem vo have failed thither at all, and if they retained real 
eftates, for the moft part they enjoyed the revenues in Europe. 
This conduct has ever been encouraged by the colonizing countries 
in Europe, as it fecured colonial dependence. When once the colo- 
nial whiies begin to confider the Weit Indies as their only proper 
home, a legitimate offspring of their own grade will enfue, who 
may in time, as has happened on this continent, render fome of 
the infular governments indepent of European fupremacy ; and 
grant thofe natural rights of man to the negroes and mulattoes, 
which they will in vain leok for from the juftice, the humanity, 
or the philofophy of Europe. 
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A friend of mine, who was anxious to guard, as far as human 


tious for hisown ufe. Finding them fuch as were within the 
reach and comprehenfion of the induttrious and laborious part 
of thecommunity, I hand them to you for publication. B. C. 


i) em requeft I would reduce to writing fome thoughts I have, 
in a private converfation, mentioned to you refpecting the 
effects of ripe fruits in their feafon, uponthe human frame. Con- 
vinced of their fafety and real utility, I have never failed to re- 
commend them even in thofe cafes wherein they have been fuppofed 
“to do harm. 

Children have, formerly at leaft, been reftrained and forbidden 
their ufe, as productive of fluxes and other complaints incident to 
their age. Rough, auitere, and unripe fruits are juftly charged with 
being very unwholefome. But when quite ripe, they become melio- 
rated, and aflume a totally different quality. They are eafy of digef- 
tion, friendly to the ftomach and4betvels aud ranked among the 
mott delicious cordials. From their ap@menband fapouaceous quality, 
they temperate the bile and any r in the firit patiages, 
and gently evacuate them; and eans become the belt 
prefervative again{t dyfenteries, an erroncous opinion, 
they have been charged with being’ of. 

From a full perfuafion of their rects, I have always per- 


mitted their ufe in this complaig , oe putrid fevers with the 
moft fpeedy relief to an 











happieft effects; and once obta 
elderly man, at Newark, in thesdaft flage of an acute and putrid 
dyfentery, by a free indulgence of ripe péaches, which he had been 
a‘king and longing for, and which,, timidity of hivfriends, 
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had been denied him. Upon my permiffion, he ate them with eager- 
ne{s aad avidity, and in ‘plenty ; and from that time, all lis pam- 
ful and dangerous  fymproms left him ; and he recovered rom a itate 
of the mot inAuin ent danger. This is one rema ‘kable inftance, 
among others, of the fafe and happy effects, of high-favoured 
ripe fruits, 

Upon the fame principles they may be recommended in putrid 
aud continued fevers attended with a dry tongue, ardent thirft, 
a of ftrength, and lofs of appetite. They will be gene- 

ally received under thefe circumftances with eagernefs and grati- 
a ion, and always with beneficial effecis 

Aslam upon this fubject and know your benevolent views in this 
enquiry, I faall venture to fuggeit to you a guefs at the caufes of 
the months of July. and Augutt being fo remarkably fatal to chil- 
dren in this climate. 

It is a feafon when our heat is in the greateft extreme. Among 
the common effects of which an eruption is thrown out upon the 
furface of their bodies, commanly called the prickly heat. ‘This 
appearance is owing to fomething acrid | in their young and tender 
frames thrown out to the farface. So long ds it continues and pro- 
ceeds in its regular proce, children are commonly preferved from 
any dangerous or acute diftemper. But if from any accident this 
humour is checked or repelled, it becomes inverted upon their 
ftomach and bowels, and produces that deadly difeafe called a vo. 
miting and parging.* All families mutt know, that m the extreme 
heat of the feafon, children are impatient of any covering on 
them during the night feafon, and lie naked and expoled. The 
weather, at thefe feafons, will fuddenly change ; and the morning 
air, which agape ls avery hot night, become cold, damp, and fome- 


times ftormy ; which alone is capable ot producing x the mifchiets 
abeve mentioned. 
Convinced of this danger, I have frequently cautioned my friends 


to provide their children with a habit made ef the finett flanne ity and 
fo conthracied as to involve not only their bodies, but their hinbs, 
and fecured by fome means thar they cannot fhake them otf—which 
covering, worn in the hotteit we -ather, will not heat them, or be thg 
lealt unpleatant. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF YOU’ he TIN AMERICA, 
From Noch Webfer’s efTars 
[IF educ ation of youth is, in all governments, an obicet of che 
firft con tence. The imprefhous rece; ived mea ly lie, ufu- 

alla 
ally form the ch. aractrers Qf i dividuals ; ; a union of Which forms the 


gene aga ete ier of ay Ow 
The mode of education ‘and the arts taugh tto youth, have, in 


me 


IT} 


every nation, been adapted to its particular flage of fociety or local 
circumflances. ; 


In the martial ages of Greece, the principal ftudy of its legiflas 
< - 2 
NOTE. 


* Thefe rema rks area apy alicable to every ace of life, though not 
fo gene: ot as in children. 
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tors , to acqu: aint the young men with the ufe of arms, ‘to infpire 
them w rich an undaunted | courage, and to form in the h earts of both 
fexes, an invincible attachment to their country. Such was the effect 
of their reg ihaiio ns for thefe purpofes, that the very women of 
Sparta and Athens, woiwd reproac h their own fons, for furviving 
their com; panious who fe ll in the field of battle. 

Among the warlike Scyrhians, every im: ale was not only taught 
to ufe aris for attack and delineate : but was obliged to fleep in the 
ficld, to carry heavy burdens, and to climb rocks and precipices, 
in order to habitaate himnfelf to hardthips, fatigue, and danger. 

In Pertia, during the flourtihing reigu of the great Cyrus, the 
education of youth, according to Xen iophon, formed a ‘principal 
branch of the regulations ef the empire. The young men were di- 
vided into claffes, each of which had fome particular duties to 
perform, for which they were qualified by previous inftruciions and 
exer¢ ile. 

While nations are in a ‘barbarous ftate, they have few wants, 
and confequently few arts. Their principal objects are, defence 
and fubfiltence ; the education of a fivace, therefore, exiends 
little farther, than to enable hin to ufe, with dexterity, a bow and 
a tomahawk. 

but in rhe progre%$ of manners and of arts, war ceafe sto be the 
employmentof whole mations; it becomes the bufinels of a few 
id for defending their country. Artificial wants multi 
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the number of occupations; and hong requ ire a great dive rfity in 


the modeof education. Every youth mutt be inftrucied in the ‘bu- 
finets by y . hh he ‘sto procure or way Even the civilities of 
behaviour, in polifhed fociety, become a fcience ; a bow and cur- 


tety are taught with as much care and precifion, as the elements 
of mathematics. Education proceeds, therefore, by gradual advan- 
ces from fi implici vy tocorruption, Its firft object, among rude na- 
tions, is fafety ; its next, utility; it afierwards extends to conveni- 
ence ; and among the opul ent part of civilized nations, it 1s direct- 
-d principally to fhow and amufement. ‘ 
In defpotic tates, education, lke religion, is made fubfervient to 
government. In fome of the vaft em pires of Aiia, children are al- 
ways in tructed in the eccupation of their parents; thus the fame 
arts are always contianed in the fame families. Such an inilitution 
cramps genius, and limits the progrefs of national improvement ; 
at the fame time itis an almolt mimoveable bat rier againit the in- 
troduction of vice, lexury, factien, and changes in government. 
This is one of the principal caufes, which have operated, in com- 
bining numerous millions of the human race under ere form of 
government, an {preferving national tranquillity for incredible pe. 
riods of time. ‘The empire of China, whofe government was tound- 


ed on the patriarchical difcipline, has not firfered a revolution in 


Jaws, manners, or language, for man? thoufand vears. 

In the complicated fyitems of vovernnents which are cftablifhed 
amoung the civilized naticzs of Europe, education has lefS induence 
InieunnNe a national character; but there is no flate, in which it 
has not an infeparable connexion with morals, and a contequential 
zntl pon the p th ppinet of | ety. 

Ed ion is a {ibject which has been exhaufted by the ableft 
writers, both among the ancients and moderns. lam not vain chough 
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to fuppofe 1 can fuggelt any new ideas upon fo trite a theme, as 
education in general ; but perhaps the inanner of conduc ting the 
youth in America may be capable of fome improvement. Our 

conftiturions of civil government are not yet fir: nly eftablithed ; our 
national character is not yet forine) ; and it ran objeft of vatt 
magnitude, that fyftems of education fhould be alop ted and pur- 
fued, which m ay not only diffufe a knowledge of the fliences, 

but may impk mt inthe ae the American youth, the inci 
ples of virtue and of liberty ; and infpire thei with jut and Iibe- 
ral ideas of government, p+ with an iaviolable attachment to their 
own country. It now becomes every American to examine the modes 
of education in Europe, to fee how far they are applicable iu this 
country, and whether itis not poflible to make fome valuable :lte- 
rations, adapted to our local and or grey circumitances. Let us 
examine the fubject in two views. Firit, asit refpects avis and {ci- 
ences. Secondly, as it is connected with morals and government. 
In each of thefe articles, let us fee what errors may be fu und, and 
what improv ements fugeettec d, in our pi efent practi eC. 

The firft error that I w ould mention, is, a too gencral attention 
tothe dead languages, witha neglect of our own. 

This practice proceeds probably from the common ufe of the 
Greek and Roman tongues, before the Englith was brou ght to per- 
fection. There was a Jong period of time, w hen thefe Jane: ives 
were almo‘t the only repofitories of fcience in F “UTOpe. Men, \ vho 
had a tafte for learning, were under a neceflir ¥ of recurring to the 
fources, the Greck and Roman authors. Thefe will ever be held 
in the highett eftimation both for file and fentiment; but ¢ 1¢ 
moft valuable of Nege have Engiifh tranflations, which, i if they do 
not contain all the elegance, communicate all the ideas ef the eri- 
ginals. The E nolith languag ze, perhaps, at this mome nt, is the repo- 
fitory of as much le arming, as one half the Fer inguages of Eur “ope. 
In copioufnefs it exceeds all modern tongues ; an 7 hou wh infe. 
rior to the Greck and French in foftne'S and har mony, yetit ex- 
ceeds the French in variety ; it almoft equ: Ys th » Greek and Ro- 
man in energy, and falls very little fhort of any language in the 
regularity of its conitruction.* 

In de ‘liberating upoua any plan of inftraction, we fhould be atte 
tive t6 its future influence and probable adva wiiages. What as te 
tage does amerchant, a mechanic, a farmer, derive from an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Roman tongues : it 1S true, the ety- 
mology of words cannot be weil under{tood, wi -akno 
ot the origimal lang cuage $ of which ours is conmputed. Bet.a very 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of words and of the trne con. 
ftruction of fentences, may be obtained by the help of dictiona- 


ries and good Englith writers; and this is allthat is neceflary in 
the common occupations of life. But fuppofe there is fome advan- 
tage to be derived from an 1 pr aang with the dead lanenages, 
will this compenfate for the lof& of five, c: perhaps feven sears of 
valuable time ? Life is fhort, aud every hour fhould be employed to 
good purpotes. If there are no fludies of more confequence to 
NOTE. 
* This rem: ark is CON! fined fo] ely , } s cant veetion . in Poiat of 


oril tography, Our lang “ua 3 is sntolerably i wreeilaYr. 
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boys, than thafe of Latin and Greek, let thefe languages employ 
their time ; for idlenefs is the bane of youth. Bur when we 
have an elegant and copious language of our own, with innumera- 
ble writers upon ethics, geography, hiftory, commerce, and govern- 
ment; fubjects immediately interefting to every man; how can 
a parent be juftitied in keeping, his fon teveral years over rules of 
fyntax, which he forgets, when he fhuts his book ; or which, if re- 
membered, can be of little or no ufe in any be cag of bafmefs ? 
This abfu irdity is the fubject of common complaint ; men fee and 
feet the impropriety of the ufual practice ; and yet ‘no arguments 
that have hitherto been uiled, have been fuflicient to change the 
fyitem ; or to piace an English fchool on a footing with a Latin one, 
in point of reputation. 

It is not my with to difcountenance totally the ftudy of the dead 
Janguaves. On the other hand, I fhould u ree amore clofe attention 
to them, among young men who are defi igned for the learned pro- 
fefftons, The poets, t the or: ators, the phile! fophers, and the hiftori- 
ans of Greece and Rome, furnith the mott eocatiens nodels of 
ftile, and the richeft treaiures of {cicuce. The tight attention giv- 
en toa few of thefe authors, in our ufval courfe of education, is 
rather calculated to make pedants than icholars ; and the time eu- 
ployed in gaining fuperticial knowledge is really wafted. 


‘¢ A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
“¢ Drink deep, or tafte not ‘the Pierian {pring.’ 


But my meaning is, that the dead languages are not necefiary 
for men of bufinefs, merchants, mechanics, planters, &c. ner of 
utility fufficient to indemnify them forthe expenfe of time and 
money which is requilite to acquire a tolerable acquaintance with 

the Greek and Roman authors. Merchants eften have occafion for 
a knowledge of fome foreign living language, < as, the French, the 
Italian, the Spanith, or the German ; but men, whofe bufinefs is 
wholly domeftic, have little or no ufe for any langn: age but their 
own ; much lefS, for languages knowr. only in books. 

(To be continue ed, } 
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HE varieties im the human ape ies, with refpect to colour, may 

be reduced to three; black, white, ‘and amedium between thele b 
approaching to the colour of copper. This laft is the coinplex ion of 
the indigenous inhabitants of both parts of America. The appella. 
tion they give themfelves is that of red men: an apj veHation which 
fecins to be f iweetted by no degree of vanity, but by the fimple de- 
fire of di itingui oS Ling themfelves fi am thofe tribes of mankind 
whofe colour is difierer it. Attempts have been made to invefticute 
the caufes of the varieties in the | human fpecies: thefe caufes ha’ ve 
even be en confidently afligned ; but all the theories on this fubject 
hitherto are frivolous and unfarisfactors y- Though the influence of 


eas 


climate could account for the differences in colour (which is by 
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no means admitted) it would {till be altogether infufficient to ex- 
plain the diverfities of features and sient confirmation ; circum- 
itances not lefS diftinctive than the different colours of the {kin. 
The Indians are naturally of a colour bordering upon red. Their 
frequent cxpofure to the fun and wind, changes it.to their ordinary 
dufky hue. (he temperature of the air appears to have little or 
no influence in this refpect. There is no perceptible difference in 
complexion between the inhabitants of the high, and thofe of the 
low parts of Peru; yet the climates are of an extreme difference. 
Nay, the Indians who live as far as forty degrees and upwards foutk 
or north of the equator, are not to be diftinguifhed, in point of co- 
Jour, from thofe immediately under it. In general, thie whole original 
inhabitants of the American continent refemble one another {0 
much, that it is next to impoflible to difcriminate the natives of any 
particular region. Ic is of no confequence whether their climate in- 
clines to the excefs of cold or hear, the fame dutky hue prevails 
through ihem all. 
In fact, thereare fewer varieties among the Indian®ofAmerica,than 
among any other race of men. Among the negroes, tor nifllance, we 
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fiud foine with lat nefes, thick and prominent lips, and weclly ha 


sa sa 


We find others not lefs black, whofe features are eutirely “differ. 
ent, and their hair lank and fiagoth. We find yet others of a cc p- 
per complexion, and not a few of a fhade itil more approaching 
to white, like thar of the mulattoes. 7 

Aimong the American Indians, on the contrary, there is almoft 
no difference in point of colour. There is alfo a general conforma. 
tion of feacnres and perfon, which more. or Icis, chiracterizeth 
them all. Their chicf difinctions in thefe refpects aie a finall fore - 
head, partly covered with hair to the eyebrows, little eyes, the 
nofe thin, pointed and bent towards the upper lip; a broad face, 
large ears, black, thick, and lank hair; the legs well formed, the 
feet fimall, the body thick and mutcular, little or no beard on the 
face, and that little never extending beyond a finail part of the chin 
and upper lip. it may eafily be fuppofed that this general defcrip- 
tion cannot apply, in all its parts, to every individual; bur all of 
them partake fo much of it, that they may be ealily dittinguithed 
even from the mulattoes, who come neareft to them in point of co- 
lour. 
Whoever has feen an Indian of any one tribe, may be confidered 
as having feen them all, fo far as regards complexion, features, and 
fhape. But the fame obfervation will not apply with regard 
to {tature, which varies confiderably in different regions. The inha- 
bitants of the higher parts of Peru are of amildie fize; thofe of 
the lower purts, a litile beyond it. But the tribes inhabitine the 
countries from the fix-and-thirtieth degree fouthward, toward the 
capes of Florida, thofe alfo about the thirticth degree northward 
along the banks of the Miffiflippi, bordering on Canada and New 
Spain, are diftinguifhed by large itature and elesance of perfon. 
This is a variety which can be afcribed to no difterence of climate, 
feeing the temperature varies as much, even in the different dif. 
tricts of Peru, as it does in thofe couutries Which are neareft to, 
or mott diftant from the equator. 

The refembiance among all the American tribes is not lefS re- 
markable in refpect to their genius, character, manners, and par- 
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ticular cuftoms. The moft diftant tribes are, in thefe refpects, as 
fimilar as though they formed but one nation. 

All the Indian nations have a peculiar pleafure in painting their 
bodies of a red colour, with a certain fpecies of earth. The mine 
of Guancavelica was formerly of no other ule than to fupply them 
with this material for dyeing their bodies ; and the cinnabar ex- 
tracted from it, was applied entirely to this purpofe. ‘The tribes in 
Louifiana and Canada have the fame pafiion ; hence minium is the 
commodity moft in demand there. 

It may item fingular, that thefe nations, whofe natural colour is 
red, fhould aitect the fame colour as an artificial ornament, But it 
may be obferved, that they do nothing in this refpect but what cor- 
re{ponds co the practice eot Et araper ms, who alfa iiudy to heighten 
2 and di fplay to advantage the natural red and whice of their com- 
ean The Indian sof Peru have now, indeed, abandoned the 

aftom of painting their bodies: but it was common among them 
before they were conquered by the Spaniards; and it {till remains 
the cuftom of all thofe tribes who have preferved their liberty. 
The northern nations of America, befides the red colour which is 
Pp ‘edominant, employ alio black, white, blue and green, in paint. 
ing their bodies. 

The adjni tment vd thefe colours is a matter of as creat confide- 
ation with the Indians 6f Louiliana and ia valt re: gions extending 
to the north, as the ornaments of drefs among the mott polithed 
nations. The bufinels itfelf they call mractacher, and they. do not 
fail to apply all their talents and afliduity to accomplifh it in the 
moft finifhed manner. It is here that their patience fhines. It is, in- 
deed, the only thing that never fatls to excite them to active exer- 
tion. The operation requires five or fix hours, that is a whole morn- 
ing, tobe completed. No lady of the greateft fafhion ever confult- 
ed her mirror with more anxiety, than the Indians do, while paint- 
ing their bo lies. The colours are applied with the utmoft accuracy 
and ad« ues. he pon the eyelids, precifely at the root of the eye- 


lathes, they draw two lines as fine as the fmalleft thread ; the fame 

upon the fins, 9 the opei ings of the noftrils , the cye-brows, and the 
ears; of which lait they e3 ven follow all the e inflections and finuoft- 
ties. As to a med the fice, they dittvibute various figures, in all 
which, the red predominates: and the other colours are ailorted fo 
as-to » aly it Out tothe ti ik Sivundes >» The neck alfo receives its 


proper ornaments ; a thick ceat of vermillion con monly diftin- 
guifhes the chee ks, The full time that has already been mention- 
ed, is requilit e for accomplifhing all this with the nicety which 
they aftedt. As their firit attemp des not always 3 fucceed to their 
with, they efface them, and begin a-new upon a better plan. No 
coqnette is more faitidious in h er choice of ornament, none more 
vain when the important aiictiaant is finifhed. Their delight and 
felf-fatisfaction are then fo ¢ reat, that the mirror is hardly ever 
laid down. An Indian, miactached to his mind, is the vaineft of all 
the human fpecies. The ot! r parts of the body are leit in their 
natural ftate, and, excepting what is called a cachect i], they ¢o en- 
tirely naked, re 
Such of them as have made themflves eminent for bravery, or 
other qualifications, are dittinguifhed by figures painted on their 


bodies. They introduce the colours by making punctures en their 
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fkin, and the extent of furface which this ornament covers, is 
proporiioned to the exploits they have performed. Some paint 
enly their arms, others both their arms and legs ; others again their 
thighs ; while thole, who have attained the fummit of warlike re- 
nown, have their bodies painted from their waitt upwards. This is 
the heraldry of the Indians, the devices of wkich are probably 
more exac¢ tly adjulted to the merits of the perfous who bear them, 
than thofe of more civilized countries. 

Befides thefe ornaments, the warriors alfo carry plumes of fea- 
thers on their heads, their arms and ancles. Thefe likewife are to- 
kens of valour ; and nene, but fuch as have been thus cittiaguifhed, 
may wear them. 

The propenfity to indolence is equal among all the tribes of In- 
dians, civilized or favage. The only employment of thofe who 
have preferved their independence, ave hunting an id fithing. In 
fome diftricts, the women exercife a little agriculture, in r: aifing In- 
dian corn and pompions, of which they form a fpecies of aliment, 
by bruifing them together: they alto prepare the ordinary beve- 
rage in ule among them, taking care, at the fame time, of the chil- 
dren, of w he om the fathers take no char a 

The femate Indians, of all the conquered regions of South Ame- 
rica, praccife what is c illed the urcu (a word ‘Which among them 
fignifies elevation.) It confitts in throwing ferwaid the hair frem the 
crown of the head upon the brow, and cutting it round from the 
ears to above the eye; fo that the forehead an d € ye-brows are en- 
tircly covered. The fame cuftom takes place in the northern coun- 
tries. The female inhabitants of both regions tie the reft of their 
hair behind, fo exacily in the fame fathion, that it might be fup. 

ofed the effect of mutual imitation, This, however , being impofti. 
le, from the vait diftance that feparates them, it confirms the fup- 

ofition of the whole of America being originally planted with 
one race of peopie. 

This cuitom does not take place among the males. Thofe of the 
higher parts of Peru wear long and flowing hair, which they rece 
kona great ornament. In the lower parts ef the fime country, 4 
they cut it short on account of the heat of the climate, a civeum- 
{tance in: which they imitate the Spaniards. The inhabitants of 
Louifiana plack out their hair by the root f om the crown of the 
head forwards, in order to obtain a large forchead, otherwife de- 
nied them by nature. The refit of their hair they cut as fhert as 
pofiible, to prevent their enemies from icizing them by it in battle, 
and alfo to prevent them from eafhly getting their tealp, fhould 
they fall ma niot heir han oe: as ob yfoners. 





































An enemy's fc: Ip is is the greateit mark ef niumph that an Indian 
can bo re of. The ope ratio: 1 itfelf is horrible. When it ts weulidiane 


ed on “io acdlbe who conunon!ly wearlone hair, they make en 


incifion thronch the {kia all round the head, and then intvodacing 
their fingers between the icalp and the fcull, tear cH the hair and 
. . . ,* . ‘. “? * id ,. 

it torether. Notwithitanding the crueliv of this operation, there 


have been initances of perfons who have furvived it. When the 


*,? . . . , aa] “7 ¥ : ve : E 
prifoner has no hair, it is itill more horible, the operator having 
no proper hi Id. 
ne . . . , - 
fy ecneral, t t e In di ans of Pern, wi! heihe civilized n- fivage, and 


thoie of pe? sath are much addicicd to craggy. Lie only differ. 
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ence among the former is, that fuch of them as live under the re- 
ftraint of law, are thereby prevented from following this matural 
inclination as f. ‘ar as it would lead them; at the fame. tit ne whene- 
ver that reilraint is withdrawn, their natural barbaiity iminediately 
appeais. 

Ba their exhibitions of bull-fights, for inftance, their great pleafure 

to rufh at once, to the number of fix or eight, agatutt the animal ; 
each of them armed with a long lance pointed with iron, with 
witich they transhixh im allatthe fame time. No fooner is he b: ought 
to the groun ad by this united aflauit, than they cut off the muzzle, 
the tail, and pieces of the thighs, which they take a pleafure in de- 
vouri ng,e ven before rae creature be dead. "Alw: ays prompt to en- 
gage in any act of cruelcy, the eagernef$ and vivacity, which they 
difpiay onfuch occafions, fhow how much they are delighted with 
them. Hence it is natural to conclude, that if the reitraints of law 
were withdrawn, they would exercife the fame cruelties towards 
men, that they now do towards brute animals. What is moft 
niarvelleus of the whole is, that they are deliberate in all this cru- 

elry, which feeins to be neither heightened by anger, nor mitigated 
by co a fion; but to be acool and uniform fy yitem, trom Which 
they never - eviate. 

The whole race of American Indians are diftinguithed by thick- 
nefs of tkin dnd hardnefS of fibres, circumftances “which prob: ibly 
contribute to that infenfibility to bodily pain, for which they are 
remarkable. An inftance of this infenfibiliry occurred in an Indian 
who was under the necefliry of fubmitting to be cut for the ftone. 
This operation, in ordinary cafes, feldom falls above four or five 
minutes, Unfavourable circum{ ances in his cafe prolonged it to 
the uncommon pericd of twenty-fevcn minutes. Yet all this time 
the patient gave no tokens of the - tren.¢ pin commonly attending 
this operation: he complained only asa perion does who feels fome 
flig’it une valine! s. At daft the lone was extracic 
he expreficd a defire for food, and on the eight 
ration, he quitted his bed, free from pain, althougsh ike wound 
was not yer thoroughly clofed. The fame want of fenfibility is 
obferved in cafes of tractures, wounds, and other accidents of a fi- 


<d. Two days afier, 
dav from the ope. 


miler ry 4 a li rall t the fe Cc afes their cul C18 ¢: ily ant tected, and they 
feemt 5 fe Fer le {s prefent p. iin than any other race of men. The 
feulis that } have been ta ken upin theiranmcient burying crounds we 


of a greater thichnefS than thar bone is. commons fou ‘1 nd, being 
from {ix to feven lines from the ovter to the inner ££ pe 
fame ts remarked, as to the thickne{s of their flin 


riicies, The 


, rl 
Ic is natural to infer from hence, that their comparative inferfi- 
bility to pain is owing to a coarfer and itronger orvanization, thas 
that of other nations. The eafe with which thev endure the feve- 
rities of climate is another proof of this. The inhabitants of the 
higher parts of Peru live amidét perpett al froft and fliew. Al- 
though their clo hing is very fight. hey fupport this inclement 


temperature without ihe lealt Inconvenie: Habit, it is to be con- 


felled, may contribute a good deal to this, but much alo is to be 
afi wibe lta the compa it texture of their thin, wl 
from the impre:lion of cold through the ir pores. 
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lich detends then 


The northern Indians refemble them in this refoed: the ut- 
moit rigours of the winter feafon do not prevent them from fol- 
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Yowing the chace almoft naked. It istrue they wear a kind of wool- 
len cloak, or fometimes the fkin of a wild beatt, upon theig: fhoul- 
ders ; but befides that it covers only a fmall part of their body, it 
would appear that they ufe it rather for ornament than warmth, In 
fact, they wear It indifcriminately, in the fe verities of winter andin 
the fultrieft heats of fammer, wheu neither Europeans nor negroes 
¢an faffer any but the flightett clothing.. They even frequently 
throw afide this cloak, when they go hunting, that it may not 
embarrafs them in traverfing their forofts, where they fy th 
thorns and undergrowth would take hold of it ; while on the 
contrary, they flide finoothly over the furface of their naked bedies. 
At all times they go with their heads uncovered, without foffering 
the leaft inconvenience, either from the cold or from thofe conps 
de foleil, which in Louifiana are fo often fatal to the natives of 
other climates. [To be continued} 
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Defcription of the manners of the natives of the Arabian defzrt. 
BY MONSIEUR PACE S,* 


f Bu Arab is trained to hardfhips, and attached to the free- 
dom of his native plains. Inured to fatigue, and carelefs of 
the conveniencies of a wealthier fituation, he Jooks down on the. 
effeminate pleafares of more temperate climates with fcorn and 
contempt. Brave, proud, hofpirable, enterprifing, he is true to all 
his engagements; being conftantly expofed, however, to the in- 
roads of warlike cribes, he is prone to fulpicion, and hence receives 
all ftrangers whatever with arms in his hands. The individuals 
of the fame tribe, even of the loweft condition, beme regarded by 
the refit of the clanin the light of brothers, any injury done to 
one is received and relented as an infult offered to the whole. They 
are extremely cautious of engaging in an affair from which blood 
may be expected to enfie ; but are proportionably forward te 
action, in contempt of every danger, when they have a caufe to 
avenge. 

The Arab is unfortunate enough to imagine he has the fime 
right to interfere with the property ef another, which he, in ex- 
ercifing the offices of hofpitality with regard to his own, refigns to 
a ftranger ; and in this fenfe may be faid to be a robber; but in no 
cafe can he be charged nationally with the character of an aflaf 
fin. From a combination of thefe and fuch virtucs and prejudices 
feem to refult the ftrength and wnion of the Arabian tribes; and 
were their manners alittle more hemanized by the influence of 
chriftian morality, I know no race of men whatever, whofe charac- 
ter would bid fairer for happinefS, or be lefs Hable to corruption. 
The extreme barrenne{S of their deferts, which diftouraces the 
ambition, and defends them againft the yoke, of a conqueror, the 
certainty of fubfiltence, and the entire exclufion of luxury, confti- 
ture their great charter to independence, and thefe undepraved 
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* From his travels round the world. 
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and fimple manners, by which they have always been di(tin- 
guished, : 

His ftrong attachment to freedom makes an Arab cautious of ac- 
knowledging any authority in_ his chief, which he cannot difcover 
to be expedient for the geod of the community ; but at the fame 
time, being frequently at war with his neighbours, he is fenfi- 
ble that there mutt be one man, in whofe difcretion, on fuch oc- 
cafions, the national will ought to centre, in erder that the tribe 
may take the field in a. body, and act with proper effect againft 
the enemy. The bulkof Arabian tribes bear the name of the pri- 
mitive {tock whence they are refpestively defcended, and have no 
other appellation than thatof his children; hence the Arabs, by 
whom I was accompanied, were called Ben Halet, or the children 
of Halet. 

They run with extraordinary fwiftnefS, and are fingularly dex- 
terous in the management of the lance, have large bones, a deep 
brown complexion, perfons of an ordinary ftature, but lean, muf- 
cular, active, and vigorous. The Bedouins fuffer their hair and 
beards to grow ; and, indeed, among the Arabian tribes in general, 
the beard is remarkably full and bufhy. The Arab has a large, ar- 
dent, black eye, a long face, features high and regular, and, as the 
refult of the whole, a phyfiognemy particularly ftern and fevere. 
This expreflion, meeting one our pre-conceived notion of his 
character, gives him an air of great ferocity ; upon a little acquaint- 
ance, however, his formidable afpect fettles into fomething truly no- 
ble and manly. 

he tribes, which frequent the middle of the defert, have locks 
Somewhat crifped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly 
hair of the negro: my own, during the fhort period of my travels 
in thofe regions, became mere dry and delicate than ufual, and 
receiving little nourifhment from a checked perfpiration, fhowed 
a difpofition to aflume the fame frizzled and woolly appearance ; 
an entire failure of moifture, and the exceflive heat of climate, by 
which it was occafioned, feemed to be the principal caufes of thofe 
fymptoms; my blood was become extremely dry, and my com- 
plexion differed little, at laft, from that of a Hindoo, or Arab. It 
is not my intention, however, to offer any theory relative to the 
itrong influence the climate may be fuppofed te have on the external 
appearance of the human frame. 

Having confidered the Arab with much attention in his manners 
and principles ef action, I cannot agree in the common opinion, 
which makes a propenfity to robbery a natural ingredient in his 
character. I had the ftrongeft evidence, in various fituations, of the 
honefty and fidelity of my fellow-travellers: I faw them living 
as a litthle commonwealth, on the moft friendly and fociable 
terms ; nor, indeed, have I ever heard, that an Arab would be 
guilty of theft or rebbery againit thofe of his own tribe ; his ap- 
petite for plunder is exerted, in concert with his clan, againtt en- 
tire ftrangers, and always within the boundaries of thedeferts ; in 
no flape whatever, will an Arab invade the property of another 
man ina town or cultivated country ; and hence rebbery in him is 
plainly derived from prejudice of education, a prejudice in all re- 


dpecas Gmilar to that of the ancicut Romans, who regarded every 
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tribe and race of men not in their alliance, as enemies to the re- 
public. 

The Arab paysa fcrupulous regard to all his engagements with 
ftrangers; and therefore the traveller, upon making him a cer- 
tain gratification, in confideration of being fuffered to pafs unmo- 
Jefted, or upon receiving the protection of any individual Arab, 
who, in this cafe, from their fraternal union, is conceived to re- 
prefent the tribe, enjoys an entire exemption from the ordinary 
effects of Arabian prejudices to ftrangers. In fuch circumitances, 
a foreigner may crofs the deferts with as little apprehenfion of in- 
jultice from the natives, as he ever entertained in travelling a 
high road in his native country. 

That the Arab’s right to his deferts is of a lefs perfect kind than 
that of other nations to the countries they refpectively inhabit, is 
an argument that will hardly be maintained ; fince, if long and un- 
interrupted pofleffion, according to the legal maxims of every ci- 
vilized people, forms the requifites of dominion, it is evident, his 
claim to the deferts is much les liable te exception, than that of any 
prince whatever tothe domains of his crown. But is therea fove- 
reign or independent ftate in the world whiclt does not vindicate 
an exclufive right to all the ufes of its foil ?—or is this a rule of ju- 
rifprudence, in which the Arab alone is excepted ?—a princedef- 
titute of authority even on his own eftate, and who mutt patiently 
give way to ftrangers pafling at difcretion over his grounds? ‘Tp 
this right of abfolute dominion, however, he has never gigidly ad- 
hered ; all he requires is a certain tribute or cuftom, proportioned 
to the quantity of goods or merchandife meant to be tranfported 
over the deferts ; a cuftom, befides, whieh each individual in the 
tribe, as reprefenting the community, has authority to exact or dif. 
penfe with as he may fee caufe. 

This title, vefted in every member of the clan, is of general no- 
toriety ; and therefore intelligent travellers take care to have an 
Arab in their company, for a pledge of peace and fecurity againit 
the moleftation of his tribe. 

Such is the political conftitution of the defert: and whoever 
conducts himfelf in conformity to it, has nothing to dread from the 
depredations of the natives ; but if men, acting from ignorance, or 
in contempt of Arabian manners, fhall expofe themfelves to be pil- 
laged, they have no right to reprefent the Arabs, as a people, with- 
out diftinction or enquiry, in the odious colours of robbers and 
banditti. 

The peculiar circunrftances of this country muft, no doubt, often 
render it painful to the bodily feeling of the native ; but his hard- 
fhips are confiderably countetbalanced by the fweets of indepen- 
dence, ‘and that brotherly confidence and. affection which unite 
him to his tribe in all itsinterefts and purfuits. 

I muft own, I never felc fo fenfibly as here, and in the wilds of 
America, the charms of that invaluable liberty which is the gift of 
the Creator, but which in great cities and highly civilized coun- 
tries is almoft extinguifhed by the habits of Juxury, and the mifer- 
able reftraints of idle and artificial diftinctions. A rude mantle, 
which he carriesconftantly about with him, ferves to defend the 
Arab and his famity againft the oppreflive heat of the fin, as well 
as the inconveniencies of the rain; kis robe, larger in fize, but in 








53 Aitachiient to natlos coantry, fJuly; 
the ftyle of that of St. John the baprift, woven with bis own hands, 
which never felt the edge of the feiflars, and which he confe- 
quently owes to bis own nduftry alone, is all the clerhing he re- 
quires. If he looks around -him, the foil, as far as he can fee, is 
his own, while at the fame time he affects neither landmark nor i. 
clofure, but fhares with his Arabian kindred the pafture of his 
flocks. He goes wherever he choofes, and nothing impedes his 
{tens. But had he been born ina polished country, every joint of 
his body would have been cramped and emt rafiod with ligaments 
of twenty different kinds, the acqnifition of which would have 
cqft him much pain and anxiety, while the enjoyment of them 
could only fatrer a mind of the weakeft-vanity. In fine, he would 
have found it difficulc to turn himfelf to the right hand or te the 
Jeft, without infringing on fome cuflom or puuctilio, equally im- 
confiltent, perhaps, with the maxims of good fenfe aud the naiu- 
sal order of things. 

That freedom and equality of condition enjoyed by the natives, 
notwithftanding the dinal alfpect of their deferts, created in my 
nind, certain emotions of inftinciive pleafure ; an admonition 
which I confider as the voice of nature, and whence I am inclined 
to inter the real value and importance of thofe advantages. The 
circumnfaances of the Arab by no means preclude him trem the en- 
joyment of pleafure : . befides an habitual and animating fenfe of 
his es my he drinks the milk of his cattle, and regales him- 
felf with many palatable difhes to which we are ftrangers: he 
runs and dances with great vivacity, and practifes many other man- 
ly and ufeful exercifes. His dances are fometimes gay and exhilirat- 
ing ; but he is more particularly addicted to fuch as are warlike, 
aud have a tendency to train him ior the day of battle; in thele 
the Arab goes through various evolutions, his lance in his hand, 
vith the mott dexterous agility ; dances equally m ufe among the 
Biflayan and Javanefe Indians, with this difference only, that the 
Jatier are armed with the buckler as weil as the lance. The dances 
more peculiar to the womenare of two kinds, the one {prightly and 
gay, the other impafficned and voluptuous, the object of which is 
to excite certain ideas in a manner extremely exprefiiv® As in 
thefe itis the principal requifite that the ruling fentiment be itreng- 
ly marked in the eye, and the expreflion of the features be in 
harmony with the motions and attitudes of the bedy, it is necef- 
fary to the dancer’s performing with approbation, that her ima- 
gination be highly inflamed. OF this fpecies of dance, the Spanith 
fandango, and the calenda of America aflord a faint reprefentation ; 
and it 3s probable the Spaniards, as well as the negrocs of Guinea 
and Angola, borrowed it from the Arabians, 

ATTACHMENT TO NATIVE COUNTRY. 

T has often been remarked by travellers, who have vifited this 

courtry, that the Americans are lef3 national than any other 
people; which obfervation is undoubtedly pretty generally true, 
‘There feems to be a natural propenficy in almoft every haman be- 
ing, to think more favourably of himtelf than of his neighbour ; of 
afcribing to himfelf virtues and qualities the pofletlion of which 
ke is unwilling to allew to others; and of detracting fiom theme 
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excellencies in which he is noterioufly deficient, and towhich he can 
never hope to afpire by any fubfequent exertions, This inclination 
predominates in the mind, in proportion «s the caufes ot K are more 
or lefs powerful, more or lefs numerous. !t reaches not only to in- 
dividuals and private focieties, but extends itsanfluence to ftates 
and nations, ‘Thus we frequently fee a forcigner fo ftrengly 
prejudiced.in favour of his country, from which, perhaps, he was 
tran{ported for crimes that are a difgrace to humanity, as to redden 
with anger at a fuppofed afperfiou againft his countrymen, by 
whom he had been treated with the greate{t contempt, which he 
very juftly merited. That the Americans are exempt from nation- 
al prejudices is far from being the truth. ‘the inhabitants of almoft 
every {tate in America are dillinguifhed by fome modes either ef 
fpeech or behaviour, peculiar to themfelves. The molt apparent na- 
tional diftinctions appear to exift between the natives of the New. 
England {tates and the inhabitants of ail the others, from their 
frequenily ftiguratizing each other with che fattrical appellations of 
Cracker, Yankee, lovers of pork and melafles, bad pronouncers of 
their own tongue, and many other fuch like elegant epithets. 
« Particular initances ought not to juftity general conclufions,’’ 
Therefore that hehaviour which characierifes a few in any ftate 
ought not to be indifcriminately attributed to all, nor ftamp their 
national character. To judge of a whole people by afew individuals, 
argues want of experience, an unaequaintance with men and man- 
ners, aud a mind clouded with prejudice and abforbed in ignorance. 
«¢ There are good as well as bad in all focieties.”” If a parallel were 
drawn between the northern and. fouthern ftates, by balancing 
the advantages and difadvantages on both fides with regard to the 
ufe of cant words and phrafes, the fcale might-preponderate in fa- 
vour of the former, for there the greateit aitention is paid to 
learning, which is confpicuous in the number and diverfity of excel- 
lent literary inttitutions eftablithed in every part. 

The converfation of many of my fellow-citizens, at certain fea- 
fons efpecially, turns entirely on the meetings and exploits, (paft, 
prefent, or to come) of the fons of St. Patrick, St. Andrew, or St. 
Georg@. I could with to obferve to thofe who have been korn in 
countries under the fuppofed patronage of any of the atorefaid 
right worthipful perfonages, but have left them to take their final 
refidence in America, that jt would better become them to acknow- 
ledge their new father St. Tammany, who is a father to them, by 
the fame rule that “a friend in need is a friend indeed,” and who 
is fo far from the ftrvictnefS of their former patrons, that he has ne- 
ver atrempted to enforce any other rule than that « every man 
fall do as he pleafes.” But if there is any excufe for the natives of 
Europe, what are we to think of thofe, who, as well as their fas 
thers and grandfathers before them, were born in this country, 
and yet have fearched their pedigrees to find out which of the Eu- 
ropean faints they belongto! ‘here is Chriftepher Bogberry, a 
pretty equal mixture of German and Inith, but perceiving that the 
Germans feldom frolic for their faint, and indeed hardly knew 
his name, he, in the dialect of his mother's family, fwears he will 
join the fons of St. Patrick, for he has been drunk with them more 


aé two times areaty, And my neighbonr Jonathan Greco 
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mined to join the fons of St. Andrew; for, “ odds fwamp it, as fure 
as fnakes, it muft be tarnation clever fun ;” though the mixture in 
honeft Jonathan’s blood is fuch as would puzzle a good jockey, 
with all his knowledge of quarters, eighths, fixteenths, and thirty- 
feconds, to afcertain what proportion of it is Scottith. But enough 
—the countries of Europe were all peopled by emigrants, and as 
we are now anation, let us not be afhamed of our name, nor the 
ftation we have taken—‘‘ Where liberty is, there fhould be our 
country ;” but, if unwilling to acknowledge the country that gives 
us bread, we ought not, in purfuit of our origin, to ftop in 
Europe, but proceed to Afia, whence we are defcended from a 
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A table of the principal refriftions, impofitions and prohibitions fuflained 
by the united flates in their trade with the Briti/h dominions, and of 
thofe fuftained by Great-Britain in her trade with the united fates. 
From the feventh number of a brief examination of lord Shefficld’s ob- 
Jervations on the commerce of the united flates. 


GreEAT-BRitAIN 


ROHIBITS American veffels 
from entering into the ports 
of feveral parts of her domini- 
ons, viz. the Weft-Indies, Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia, New-Brunfwic, 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
Hudfon’s bay, Honduras bay, and 
her Eaft India fpice market. 

She impofes double light mo- 
ney on American veffels in moft 
of her ports. 

She prohibits the navigating, 
ad libitum, of American vetlels, 
by native or other feamen, 

She prohibits the employment 
of American-built thips by her 
own citizens in many branches 
ef trade, upon any terms. 


She charges a duty on Ameri- 
ean fail-cloth made up in the 
nnited ftares fur Bruifh fhips. 


She prohibits the importation 
of goods trom feveral parts of 
her dominions yito others in A- 
mierican veflels, upon any terms. 





The UNITED STATES 


DMIT Britith veflels into a// 

their ports, fubject to a ton- 
nage duty of 44 cents, or 24 fter- 
ling pence more than American 
veflels, and an addition of one 
tenth tothe amount of the im- 
poft accruing on their cargoes, 


They do not impofe extra 
light money on Britifh vetlels 
in any of their ports. 

They admit the navigating of 
Britifh veflels by native or other 
feamen, ad libitum. 

They admit the employmenc 
of Britith-built fhips, by their 
own citizens, in every branch of 
trade, upon the terms of 44 cents 
extra per ton, and one tenth 
extra on the inrpoft arifing from 
their cargoes. 

They do not charge a duty on 
ritifh fail-cloth, made up in 
Great Britain for American 
fhins. 

They admit the importation 
of goods from any part of their 
dominions into another, in Bri- 
tith veilels, on the terms of for- 
tv-fonr cents per ton extra on 
the veilel. 
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Great-Britain. 

She prohibits the importation 
of goods into Great-Britain, by 
American veflels, from any other 
country than the united ftates. 

She prohibits the importation 
into Great Britain from the uni- 
ted ftates, by American vefiels, 
of all goods not produced by the 
united ftates. 

She prohibits the importation 
of any goods previoully brought 
into the united ttates, from the 
faid itates into Great-Britain, 
even in Britith veflels. 


She prohibits the exportation 
of feveral articles from Great 
Britain to the united ftates. 


She lays duties of various rates 
upon the exportation of many 
articles to the united ftates. 

She prohibits the Ag ee 
of all manufactures from the 
united ftates, into her European 
dominions, and her colonies, un- 
lefs it be fome very fimple pre- 
parations and decoctions, requi- 
fite to her navy, thipping, and 
manufactures. 

She impofes very confidera- 
ble duties upon fome of the 
agricultural productions of the 
united ftates, and excludes others 
by duties equal to their value. 


She prohibits for confiderable 
terms of time, fome of the prin- 
cipal agricultural productions 


of the united ftates, and others 


at all times. 

It is underftood that by treaty 
fhe grants fome favours, which 
are not extended to the united 
ftates. 


She prohibits the importation 
of fome American articles in 
American thips, or avy but Bri- 
tifh hips, into Mer Luropean dgp 
ands ed: 
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The UNITED STATES. 

They admit the importation of 
goods into the united ftates, in 
Britith yeflels from every country 
avhatever. 

They do not prohibit the im- 
portatiqn into the united {tates 
from Great-Britain, by Britith 
vetlels, of any goods not pro- 
duced by Great Britain. 

They do not prohibit the im- 
aay men? of any goods previouf- 

brought into Great Britain, 
) te that kingdom into the 
united {tates, in either Britith or 
American bottoms. 

They do not prohibit the ex- 
portation of any article from 
the united ttates to Great Bri- 
tain. ' 

They do not lay a duty on 
the exportatien of any article 
whatever to Great Britain, 

They do not prohibit the im- 
portation of any manufacture 

whatever from Great Britain. 


They unpo& moderate duties 
(lower than any other foreign 
nation by 2, 3, and 4 for one) 
on the produce and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, except 
in avery tew inflances, and ex- 
clude fcarcely any articles, by 
duties equal to their value. 

They prohibit none of the 
agricultural productions of Great 
Britain or her dominions. 


They treat Great Britain as 
favourably as any nation what- 
ever, as to thips, imports, and 
exports, and im all other re- 
ipects. 

They do not prohibit the 
paportation of any Britifh arti- 
cle iu Hritith veflels or any bug 
Aseijcan veiicls, 
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Great BRITAIN. 

She does not permit an Ame- 
Tican citizen to import goods 
into fome of her dominions, and 
to fell thein there, even in Bri- 
tifh vefi@ls. In other parts of her 
dominions fhe lays an extra tax 
on him, or his fales. 

She impofes heavy duties on 
certain articles of the produce of 
the American fitheries, and in- 
fupportable duties on others, in 
fome parts of her dominions : 
and in other parts, fhe prohibits 
their importation. 

She prohibits the confumption 
ef fome American articles, of 
which fhe permiis the importa- 
tion. 

She prohibits the importation 
of American articles from fo- 
reign countries into the Britith 
dominions,even in her own fhips. 


The UNITED STATES. 
They pernut a Britifh citizen 
to import goods into all their 
ports, in any veflels, and to fell 
them there without any extra 
tax on him, or his fales, 


They impofe only five per 
cent. on the produce of the Bri- 
tith fifheries (which duty is 
drawn back on exportation) and 
admit every article derived from 
them. 


They do not prohibit the con- 
fumpiion of any Britifh article 
whatever. 


They do not prohibit the im- 
portation of Britith articles from 
foreigit countries in any fhips. 
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Rules for changing a limited republ 


ican government into an unlimited 


hereditary one. 
I, [TT being neceflary, in order to effect the change, to get rid of 
con{litutional fhackles, and popular prejudices, all poilible 
means and occaiions ave tobe ufed for both thele purpofes. 

Tl, Nothing being more likely to prepare the vulgar mind for 
ariftocratical ranks and hereditary powers, than TITLES, endeaverr, 
in the offset of the government, to coufer thefe on its mott digni- 
fied officers. If the principal magiftrate fhould happen to be par- 
ticularly venerable in the eyes of the people, take advantage of 
that fortunate circumttance, in fetting the example. 


Ill. Should the attempt fail, 1 


lie 


hrough his republican averfion to 


it, or from the danger of alarming the people, do not abandonthe 


enterprife altogether, but lay up the propofition in record 


rd. Time 


may gain it refpect: and it will be there always ready cut and 


dried, for any favourable conjun¢ 
IV. In drawing all bills, refolutions, 


ture that may offer. 


and reports, keep conftantly 


, 
; 


in view, that the limitations in the cen{itution are ultimately to 


be explained away. Precedents and purafes may thus be fhuffled i; 
carl ° : - adverte , . e - > s 8 
without being adverted to by candid or weak people, of whi 

good ufe may afterwards be made. 
V. As the novelty and buttle of inaugurating the 


will for fome time keep 


ing the doctrinesof monarchy and arifiocracy. 
it will be particularly ulefal, to confound a n 


n, 
“) ik 


government 


{ the public min lin a heediefs and unfet- 
tled ftate, let the prefs, during this period, be bufy 


in propagat- 
For this purpote, 


° l lie nobbifh democracy with 
« ary ele Vv »Tyy linet , steers af 

a reprelentative republic, that by exhibiting all the turbulent exe 
amples and enormities of the former, an odium may be thrown on 
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the character of the latter. Review all the civil contefts, convul- 
fions, factions, broils, fyuabbles, bickerings, black eyes and bleody 
nofes of ancient, middle, and modern ages; caricature them in- 
to the molt frightful forms and colours that can be imagined; and 
unfold one fcene of the horrible tragedy after another, ’till the peo- 
ple be made, if poflible, to tremble at their own fhadows. Let 
the difcourfes on Davila then contraft with thefe pictures of ter- 
ror the quiet of hereditary fucceflion, the reverence claimed by 
birth and nobility, and the fafcinating influence of ftars, and ribands 
and garters ; cautioufly fupprefling all the bloody tragedies and 
unceafing oppreflions which form the hiltory of this {pecies of 
government. No pains fhould be fpared, in this part of the under- 
taking ; for the greateft will be wanted; it being extremely diffi- 
cult, efpecially when a people have been taught to reafon and feel 
their rights, to convince them that a king, who is always an ene- 
my tothe people, anda nobility, who are perhaps {till more fo, 
will take better care of the people than the people will take of 
themfelves. 

VI. But the grand soffrum will be a public debs, provided enough 
of it can be got, and itbe medicated with the proper ingredients. 
If by yood fortune a debt be ready at hand, the moit is to be made 
of it. Stretch it and fwell it, to. the utmoft the items will bear. 
Allow as many extra claims as decency will permit. Aflume all the 
debts of your neighbours : in a word, get as much debt as can be 
raked and fcraped together ; and when you have got all you can, 
“ advertife’’ for more, and have the debt made as dig as poffible. 
This object being accomplifhed, the next will be to make it as pera 
petual as pofible; and the next to that, to get itinto as few hands as 
poficle. The more effectually to bring this about, modify the debt, 
complicate it, divide it, fubdivide it, fubtract it, poftpone it ; let 
there be one third of two thirds, and two thirds of one third, and 
two thirds of two thirds: let there be three per cents, and four 
per cents, and fix per cents, and prefent fix per cents, and future 
fix per cents. To be brief, let rhe whole be fuch a myftery, that a 

zw only can underftand it; and let all poflible opportunities and 
informations fall in the way of éhe/e few, to clinch their advantages 
Over the many. 

VII. It muft not be forgotten, that the members of the legifla- 
tive body are to have a deep ftake in the game. This isan eflential 
cg and happily is attended with no difficulty. A fulficient num~ 

r, properly difpofed, can alternately legiflate and {peculate, and 
§peculate and legiflate, and buy and fell, and fell and buy, until a 
due proportion of the property of their conftituents has pafled in- 
to their hands, to give them an intereft again{t their conftituents, 
and to infure the part they are to act. All this, however, ‘muft 
be carried on under cover of the clofelt fecrecy ; and it is parti- 
cularly lucky, that dealings in paper admit of more fecrecy than 
any other. Should a difcovery take place, the whole plan may be 
blown up. 

VIII. The ways in which a great debt, fo conftituted and ap- 
plied, will contribute to the ultimate end in view, are both nume- 
rous and obvious, 1. The fuvourite f.w, thus poflefied of it, whether 
within or without the government, will fecl the ftauncheft fealry 
to it, and will go through thick and thin, to fupport it im al) its op- 
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preflions and \furpations. 2, Their money will give them confe. 
quence and it.fluence, even among thofe whe have been tricked 
our of it. 3. They will be the readieft materials that can be found, 
for anhereditary ariitocratie order, whenever matters are ripe for 
one. 4. A great debt will require great taxes, great taxes many tax- 
gatherers anc other officers : and all officers are auxiliaries of pow- 
ér. 5. Heavy taxes may produce difcontents ; thefe may threaten 
refiitance ; and im proportion to this danger, will be the pretence 
for a fanding army to repel it. 6. A ftanding army in its turn will 
increafe the moral force of the government by means of its ap- 
poinrments, and give it phy fical foree by means of the fword ; thus 
donbly forwarding the main object. 

IX. The management of a great funded debt and an extenfive 
fyften of raxes, will afford a plea not to be neglected, for eita- 
biifhing 2 great incorporated bank. The ufe of fuch a machine is 
well underftood. If che comftitution, according to its fair meaning, 
fhould not anthorife it, fo much the better. Puth it through by a 
forced meaning; and you will get, in the bargain, an admirable 
precedent for future mifconftructions. In fafhioning the bank, re- 
member that it is to be made particularly inftrumental in enrich- 
ing aud aggrandizing the elect few, who were to be called in due 
fexfon to the honours and felicities of the kingdom preparing for 
them; and who are the pillars that muft fitpport it. It will be eaf 
to throw the benefit entirely into their hands, and to make it a folid 
addition of 50, or 60, or 70 percent. to their former capitals, of 
fou percent, or 900 per cent. without cofting them a fhilling ; 
While it will be fo difficult to explain to the people that this gain of 
the few is at the coft of the many, that the coztrary may be Toldl 
and fafely pretended, The bank will be pregnant with other im- 
portant advantages. Ir will admit the fame men to be, at the fame 
time, members of the bank and members of the government. The 
two iuftitutions will thus be foldered together, and each made the 
ftrouger. Money will be put under the direction of the govern. 
ment, and government under the direction of money. To crown 
the whole, the bank will have a proper intereft in fwedling and per- 
tannins, the pu hiic debt and public taxes, with all the bleflings of both, 
decauie its ageucy and its profits will be extended in exact propors 
tion. 
X. “ Divide and govern’ is a maxim confecrated by the experi. 
ence of ages, and fhould be as fainiliar in its ufe te every politician, 
as the knife he carries in his pocket. In the work here to be execn- 
ted, the beft effects may be produced by this maxim, and with pecu- 
liar faciliry. An extenfive republic made up of Iefler republics, ne- 
ceffirily contains various fers of people, diftinguifhed by local and 
other interefts and prejudices, Let the whole groupe be well exam- 
ined in all its parts and relations, geographical and political, mera- 
pbstical and metaphorical ; let there be, firft,a northern and a fouth- 
ern f2dtion by a line running eaft and weft, and then an eaitern and 
weltern fection, by a line running. north and fouth. By a fuitable 
nomenclature, the landholders cultivating ditferent articles can be 
diicriminated from one another, all from the*clafs of merchants, 
and both from that of manufaccurers. Gne of the fubordinate re- 
publics may be reprefented as a commercial ftate, another as a navi- 
gation flare, another as a manufacturing ftate, others as agricultural 
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ftates; and although the great body of the people in each be really 
agricultural, and the other characters be more or iefs commen to 
all, {till it will be politic to take adyantage of fuch an arrangement, 
Should the members of the great republic be of different fizes, and 
fubject to little jealoufies on that acceunt, another important divifton 
will be ready formed to your hand. Add again the divifions that 
may be carved out of per/énad intere/}s, political opinions, and local 
parties.—With fo convenient an aflortment of votes, efpecially with 
the help of the marked ones, a majority may be packed tor any quef- 
tion with as much eafe as the odd trick by an adroit gamefier, and 
any meafure whatever be carried or defeated, as ithe great revolu- 
tion to be brought about, may require. It is only neceiltry, there- 
fore, to recommend that full ufe be made of the refource: and to 
remark, that, befides the direct benefit to be drawn from thefe ar- 
tificial divifions, they will tend to fmozther the true and natural 
one, exifting in all focieties, between the few who are always im- 
— of political equality, and the many who can never rife a- 

ve it; between thofe who are to mount to the prerogatives, and 
thofe who are to be faddled with the burdens, of the hereditary 
government to be introduced ; in one word, between the general 
mafs of the people, attached to their republican government and 
republican interefts, and the chofen band devoted to menarchy and 
mammon. It is of infinite unportance, that this diftinction thould 
be kept out of fight. The fuccefs ef the project abfolutely re. 
quires it. 

XI. As foon as fufficient progrefs in the intended change flalk 
have been made, and the public mind duly prepared, according to 
the rules already laid down, it will be proper to venture on ano- 
ther and a bolder ftep, towards a removal of the confticupenal 
land-marks, Here the aid of the former encroachments, and all the 
other precedents and way-paving manoeuvres will be called in of 
courfe. But, in order to render fuccefS the more certain, it will 
be of {pecial moment to give the moft plaufible and popular name 
that can be found, to the power that is to be ufurped. It may be 
called, for example, a power for the common fafety or the 
public good, or, “ the general welfare.’’ If the people fhould 
not be too much enlightened, the name will have a_ moft 
impofins effect. It will efcape attention, that it means, in fact, the 
fame thing, with a power to do any thing the government pleafes 
“in all cafes whatfoever.’’ To oppofe the power may confequent- 
ly feem to the ignorant, and be called by the arttul, oppofing the 
«< general welfare,’ and may be cried down under that deception. 
As the people, however, may not run fo rcadily into the fare as 
might be wifhed, it will be prudent to bait it well with fome fpeci- 
ous popular intereft, fuch as the encouragement ef manufactures, 
or even of agriculture; taking due care not even to mention any 
unpopular object to which the power is equally applicable, fuch as 
religion, &c. &c. &c. By this contrivance, particular clailes ot 
people may pofiibly be taken in, who will bea valuable réintore. - 
ment. With refpect to the patronage of agriculture, there is not, 
in leed, much to be expected from it. It will be too quickly feen 
through, by the owners and tillers of the foil, that to tax them 
with one hand and pay back a part only with the other, is a lofing 
game on their fide, From the pow overer manuiaciures mare is to 
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be hoped. It will not be fo eafily perceived, that the premium be- 
{towed may not be equal te the circuitous tax on confumption which 
pays it. There are particular reatons, too, for puthing the experi- 
ment on this clafs of citizens. 1. As they live in towns, and can act 
together, it is of vaft confequence to gam them over to the intereft 
of monarchy. 2. If the power over them be once eftablithed, the 
government can grant favours or monopolies as it pleates ; can raife 
or deprefs this or that place as 1t pleates, can gratify this or 
that individual as it pleafes; in a word, by creating a depen- 
dence in fo numerous and important a clafs of citizens, it will 
increafe its own independence of every clafs, and be more free to 
purfue the grand object in contemplation. 3. The expenfe of this 
operation will not in the end coft the governnient a fhilling ; for 
the moment any branch of manufacture has been brought toa 
ftate ef tolerable maturity, the exci/eman will be ready with his con- 
ftabJe and his fearch-warrant to demand a reimburfement, and as 
much more as can be fqueezed out of the article. All this, it is to 
be remembered, fuppofes that the ‘manufacturers will be weak 
enough to be cheated, in fome refpects, out of their own interelts, 
and wicked enough, in others, to betray thofe of their fellow citi- 
zens; 2 fuppolition that, if known, would totally mar the experi- 
ment. Great care, therefore, muft be taken to prevent it from leak- 
ing out. ages 

XII. The expediency of feizing every occafion of external dan- 

er for augmenting and perpetuating the ftanding military force, 
3s too obvious to efcape. So important is this matter, that for any 
Jofs or difaiter whatever attending the national arms, there will be 
ample confolation and compenfation in the opportunity for enlarg- 
ing the eftablifhment. A military defeat will become a political 
victory ; and the lofs of a little vulgar blood contribute to ennoble 
that which flows in the veins of our future dukes and marquifles. 

XIII. The fame prudence will improve the opportunity afforded 
by an increafe of military expenditures, for perpetuating the taxes 
required for them. If the inconfiftency and abfardity of eftablith- 
ing a perpetual tax for a temporary fervice, fhould produce any difs 
ficulty in the bufinefs, AXuv/e 10 mutt be reforted to. Throw in as 
many extraneous motives as will make up a majority, and the thing’ 
is effected in an initant. What was before evil will become good, 
as eafily as black could be made white by the fame magical opera- 
tion. 

XIV. Throughout this great undertaking, it will be wife to have 
fome particular model conftantly in view. The work can then be 
carried on more fy{tematically, and every meature be fortified, in 
the progrefs, by apt illuitrations and authorities. Should there exiit 
a particular monarchy, againft which there are fewer prejudices 
than again{t any other—thould it contain a mixture of the repre- 
fentative principle, foasto prefent on one fide the femblance of a re- 
publican afpect ; fhould it, moreover, havea great, funded, com- 
plicated, irredeemable debt, with all the apparatus and appurte- 
nances of excifes, banks, &c. &c. &c. upon that a fteady eye is to 


be kept. In all cafes it will affift; and in moft its ftatute-book will 
furnith a precife pattern by which there may be cut out any monied 
or monarchical project that may be wanted. 


XV. As it is not to be expected, that the change of a republic in- 
toa monarchy, with the rapidity defired, can be carried through 
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without occafional fufpicions and alarms, it will be neceflary to be 

repared for fuch events, The beft general rule on the fubject is to 
be taken from the example of crying “ ftop thief” firft—Nei- 
ther lungs nor pens muft be fpared, in charging every man who 
whifpers, or even thinks that the revolution on foot is meditated, 
with being himfelf an enemy to the eftablifhed government, and 
meaning to overturn it, Let the charge be reiterated and reverbe- 
rated, till at lait fuch confufion and uncertainty be produced, that 
the people being not able to find out where the truth lies, withdraw 
their attention from the conteft. 

Many other rules of great wifdom and efficacy, might be added : 
but it is conceived that the above will be abundantly enough for 
the purpofe. This will certainly be the cafe, if the people can be 
either kept afleep, fo as not to difcover, or be thrown into artificial di- 
vifions, fo as not to refift what is filently going forward.—Should it 
be found impoffible, however, to prevent the people from awaking 
and uniting—fhould all artificial diftinctions give way to the natu- 
ral divifion between the lordly-minded few and the well-difpofed 
many—fhould all who have common intereft make 2 common caufe, 
and fhow an inflexible attachment to republicanifin, in oppofition 
to a government of monarchy and of money ; why then * * * * #_— 

Philad. July 7, 1792. 
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Abfirad of goods, wares, and merchandife, exported from. the united 
flates, from the tft of Oober 1790, to the 31ff of Scptember 1791. 





.¢ POT tons 869 | Cotton bales 
ff bbls. 13,622 bags, ¢ 493 
< Pearl tons I, 598 Coftge, lbs, 326,28r 
bbls. 8,360 hhds, 2 
Apples bbls. 12,352 bbls, 527 
Bricks numb. 737,764 } bags 331 
Smiths’ bellows do. 4 hhds. tierces, bbls. 
Boats do. 99 and bags 1,360 
Beer, ale, and por- hhds. cafks, barrels, 
ter gals. 37,008 and bags, 1,845 
cafks, tierces, & bbls. 185 | Cocoa Ibs. 8,322 
cafks 29 | Chocolate boxes 479 
bottled, doz. 140] )Myrtle do. ey 
cafks 29) = > Wax do, 185 
Boots, pairs 482 5 Tallow do. 2,745 
Boot legs do. 17} Cables & cordage tons 48 
Brimftone lbs. 3,280 cwt. 2 
Blacking or lamp- qrs. 2 
black kegs 170 coils 749 
box I | Cables 15 
hhds. and bbls. 41 .¢ Ore per rralb. 20 
cafks 62] & ) Pig do. 218 
Ibs, 582 1 &*)Sheet, bottoms do. 296 
Cider bbls. 1,711 | 2 ¢ Manufactur’d Ibs. 1,480 
doz. 352 | Coals bufhels 3,788 
Chalk tons 10 | Cranberries do. 720 
Cotton Ibs. 66,056 
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CF PO firak of the exports of the anited flares. [Jaly, 
Corks groce S Ware crates ar 
Corn fans numb. Window boxes 92 
Canes and walkin £ ( Caflia and cin- 
fticks do. namon Ibs, 1,178 
%( Coaches, chariots, Cloves & mace do. goo 
FY phetons, chaifes Pimento i do. 5,551 
&e. numb, hhds, tierces, 
o Waggons,carts do, & bbls. and bags 1,129 
Cards, cotton and 5 ¢ Pepper Ibs. 492 
wool, doz. 6 | Brown fugar do. 3,904 
“¢ American  bolis, 5 bbls. and boxes 228 
6 2 Ruflia do. Loaf fugar Ibs, 600 
cy { Glaub. falts Ibs. bbl. I 
& & | Pink, fnake, and Other fugar Ibs, 1,200 
hiss faflafras do. | Raifins do. 400 
Eee Saflaf. bark tons ® (Wheat — bufhels 1,018,239 
Qé Do. wood or = | Rye do. 36,737 
root, do. = | Barley do. 35 
Ware,( yel. or queens + ¢Indiancorn do.1,718,244r 
earth. crates = | Cats do. 116,634 
ftone ( Stone, doz. ‘a | Buckwheat do. 14,499 
Flaxfeed, hhds. (> | Peasandbeansdo. 165,273 
Flax, lbs. Hornsand horntips no. 119,776 
Feathers, do. Hides raw do. 704 
Flints, numb. Hats do. 435 
{ Veflels do. Honey gals. 1,740 
%S 4 Scows do.. Hops Ibs, 650 
% | Boats do. Hemp do. 1,544 
5 ) Honfes, . do. a a 2,006 
> | Windows an xes nuinb. 7 
. | doors do. | Hoes do. : 4 
( Tables numb. Draw. knives do, 24 
» | Bedfteads do. Scythes do. 48 
‘B | Delks do. _ | Locks & bolts do, 2,000 
= | Bureaus do. £. Shovels do. 261 
o | Sophas and fet. = | Skimmers and 
5 tees do. = 3 ladles pr. 1S 
‘= | Clocks do. * | Anchors numb. 175 
E | Cleck-cafes do. Ss | Grapnals do. 18 
é Chefts do. — | Mufkets do, 160 
Windfor and Cutlailes do. 72 
| ruth chairs do. Knives & forks do. 240 
(Fith dried, quint. Chetts of carpen- 
er rr2tbs. _ ters’ tools do, 4 
& | Do. pickled bbls. g, { Waggon boxes do. 100 
© <Oilwhale gals. = | Pots, kettles & 
S | Oil fpernrce. do. = } _othercaftings do. 808 
& | Sper.candles boxes » ) Cannon do. 37 
Whalebone Ibs. 5) Swivels do, * 
Ginfeng Ibs. = | Shotforcannondo. 1,000 
eafks, boxes and bbls, Iron pig tons 4,178 
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¢792.) 
Bar tons; 
5 Nail-rods de. 
™ Cilvops . do. 
Indigo lbs, 
hope, calla, bbis.box- 
es and bags 
Leather tanned and.’ 
drefled ~ “Fs j- 


fid 
Leather tanned and 


drefled bund. 
Lime buth. 
‘Sheet - 
= )Pi Oo. 
& . cwt. 
Shot lbs. 
Horned cattle no. 
w | Horfes do. 
S | Mules do. 
= 4 Sheep do. 
| Deer do. 
|} Hogs do. 
Poultry, doz. 


Merchandife or dry 
goods foreig', pack, 


Meiaies gals, 
Mill {tones numb. 
Muftard lbs. 
Madder do. 
Nails do. 
Negro flaves numb. 
Nankeens no. of pieces 
Nuts buth. 
ra) ( Pitch bbls. 
c | Tar do. 

2 Kofin do, 


a | Turpentine do. 
Z. \ Spirits of do. gals, 


Oil, linfeed do. 
Porcelain or china box. 
Powder, gun lbs. 
Powder, hair do. 
Pomatum do. 
Paints do. 

kegs 
Pipes box 
Printing prefles mum. 
Plafter of Paris tons 


tierces 


«= (Rice 
& ~2flour barrels 
& (Ship ttuff do. 


360 


> 
15,857 


2,202 


1,725 
134 


12 
3,320 
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rRye meal do. 
Indian meal do. 
Buckw. meal do. 
Oat meal do. 
Bread do. 
Beef do. 
Pork do. 
Crackers kegs 
Hams & bacen lbs, 
2 | Venifon & mut- 
3 tonhams do, 
s 2 Cheefe do, 
@ | Lard do. 
& | Butter firkins 
Saufages Ibs, 
Frefh € do, 
Frefh pork = do, 
Carcafes mut. ho, 
Neatstongues bbls, 
Oytters pick. kegs 
Potatoes buth. 
| Onions do. 
Reeds numb, 
(Rum Amer. gals, 
Do. W. India do. 
» | Brandy do. 
= J} Brandy peach do. 
‘eB, ) Gin do. 
“” cafes 
jugs 
_ Cordials cafes 
Saddles and 
sy bridles numb, 
Carriage har- 
J ne fs {ets 
Shoes pairs 
Soap boxes 
Sago Ibs. 
Starch do. 
Snuff do, 
Steel bundles 
tons 
cw, 
q's. 
lbs. 
Silk lbs. 
Silver, ounces 
Garden Ibs, 
Muftard do. 





3 Hay do, 
1 Cotton, buh, 







cy 


24,062 
79,339 
422 

6 
74,215 
62,274 
26,635 
25,428 
295,949 


600 
120,908 
$22,715 

16,670 
2590 
92,269 
29,334 
sor 
160 
1,228 
22,263 
2,420 
15,450 
512,234 
4,742 
158 
753 
30,253 
3,317 
3,959 
6g 
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{July; 
Salt *  bufhels  —4,208 { Boxes & brakes do. 56 
Sprace, eflence of, cafes 94 Blocks do. 7,040 
Morocco numb. 132 Oars and oar. 
Calfinhair do. 402 rafters do. 41,536 
. | Deer&moofe do. 1,063] 4 Trunnels, do. 45,905 
E | Seals do. 2,672 Cedar and oak 
“= | Bears, &c. do. 37 | knees, do. $,067 
= ¢ Otters do. 100 } Breafthooks do. 50 
© | Deer-fkins, Ibs. 55,906 4 Carlings do. 13 
.& | Deer &other fkins Anchor ftocks do. 809 
| and furs un- Cedar pofts do. 10,453 
known, hhds. j Oak boards & 

L cafks and pack. 902 plank feet 963,822 
Tobacco, hhds, y01,272 Pine boards & ' 
Do. manufactured, lbs. 81,122 plank do. 37,288,928 
Types boxes 3 Other boards & 

Tallow, Ibs. 317,195 j plank, do. 3,463,673 
Twine per 112 Ib. 19 1 Scantling, do. 6,237,496 
Tow.-cloth yards 6,850 F Oak, pine, 
Toys tor children doz. 112 3 ke. do. 2,180,137 
Tin boxes 9 & ) Oak, pine, 
Do. manufactured doz. 15 K &e. tons 13,775 
Bohea chetts 17 Lignumvitz 
4% )Souchong do. 492; | perri2lb. 119,300 
© }Green do. 178} & J Logwood & Ni- 
, Hyfon do. 2,2g5| 5 | : caragua do. ° 105 
Vinegar gals. 2,248 Mahogany, Ni- 
Varnith, do. . 60 caragua and 
ra Madeira do. 75,466 A logwood, pieces 3,251 
& <Other wines do. 32,336 Oak, pine, &c. do. 38,680 
te joie doz. 6 Oak, pine, hi- 
Bees, Ibs, 55,069 cory cords 499 
% hhds, tierces, bls. 7 Sate Oak bark do. 57 
te & kegs Do. do, ground, hhds, 1,007 
% Myrtle lbs. 2,272 Malt hoops, doz. 143 
W hips numb, 146 Axe-helves doz. 149 
f Staves and hea. Trufs-hoops fets 15 
ding, no. 29,061,590 Yokes & bows 
Shingles, do. 74,205,976 for oxen do. 197 
Shooks and Lock.ftocks, numb. 4,0¢0 
cafks, * do. 42,329 Worm.tubs~ do. 6 
ec | Laths, do. 25,500 W heel. barrows do. 6 
ce Hoops and Wheels for carts 
3 hoop-poles do. 1,425,577 & waggons, pairs 25 
Matts, do. 405 Spokes & fellies,no. 12,972 
Bowfprits do. 42 Spinning-wheels, do. 17 
Booms do. 74 Tubs, pails, &c. doz, 34 
Spars do. 4,983 Bowls, difhes & 
Handfpikes do. 36,714 | platters do. 170 
| Pumps no, 89 | 
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1792-] Funding [yftem, &e. 65 
Value of goods, wares and merchandfe exported from each flate. 


Dols. Cts. 
New Hamp/fhire : - - 142,858. 61 
Maf{fachufetts - : - - 254455975. $3 
Rhode Iland : - - AT0,131. 9 
Connetticnt - - - - 710,742. §2 
ae taf - - - - 2,516,197 
ew ferfey - : - - ° ‘27,957- 73 
ahaa - - : - 2,931,024. = 
elaware - - - - 119,340. 
a - - - : 2,193,355. 78 
‘irginia : - - - 3,131,227. 55 
North Carolina - - . © 524,548. 34 
South Carolina - . ° ‘ 1,866,02:. 63 


Georgia - - 491,472. 86 





Dollars 17,571,551. 45 





Two quarterly returns from South Carolina and fome finall ports 
are deficient. 
Treasury department, April 12,1792. 
TENCH COXE, Afiftant ferry. 
—s 22 => 
FUNDING SYSTEM, &c. 
(From the gazette of the united frates. ) 


a ce acts of the general government, which the enemies of the 
public tranquillity are induftriowfly attempting to render odi< 
ous to the people, are, the act making provifion for the debt of the 
united ftates—the act eftablifhing a cok—aed the excife law.—Sup- 
pofing ic poflible to effect a change of men, is it probable that a 
change of meafures in refpect to thefe laws would follow’—Wife 
men, if honeit, would paufe before they would eflentially alrer the 
fyftems founded on thofe laws. The firft have produced greater be- 
nefics than were anticipated; though the public expectation was 
high. The thort-lived concuffion which fprung froma temporary 
freuzy for fpeculiuion, was no more chargeable on thefe fy{tems, 
than the abufe of the nobleft faculties of man is an impeachment ot" 
the wiflom that formed thofe faculties. —This aberration from the 
dictates of common fenfe has worked its own cure—but who can 
deferibe the fatal coufequences, which would refult from the fub- 
verfion of the exifting plans; efpecially thofe refpecting finance 
and revenue? It is of immenfe importance, that a fteady faith in 
tae itabilicy of the public counfels fhould be fupported, Let the 
pople have fair play—-ler them be informed, as to the real characs 
ters of men, and they will not lightly choofe thofe to conduct their 
a¥iirs, Who are given to change, and who will make alterations, 
that would plunge this country into fcenes of diitrefS which have net 
hitherto been experienced. 

That change of meafaces which is fo repeatedly adverted to, 
which appears to be fo ardently withed for, and is fo fre- 
quien ly and confidently antsipated, is nothing lefS than a 
jubverfion of the funding fem !--Heaven avert fuch an event! It 
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66 Mifceaneous obferoations. [Jaly, 


would be laying the axe to the great pillars of our national profpe- 
rity--the commerce, agriculture, and manufactures of the country 
—and, what is worfe than all, perhaps it would open the flood- 
gates of fpeculation, and confign us over to ali the horrors of na- 
tional bankruptcy and national infamy. Can thofe perfons who at- 
tempt to unfeitle the public confidence, in the ftability of the moft 
important meafures of government, be either good men, or good 
eitizens ? No, they are not. 


—-=] 2 &@-———" 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 


From the fame. 

HERE never was a more barefaced attempt to impofe upon 

mankind, than .is contained in the aflertion fo frequently 
made, that an ariftocratic junto exifts in the united ftates—a jun- 
to “who are ufing every effort to prevent the people from in- 
veftigating the principles of religton and government.” By a jun- 
to, is meant the men whom the people have chofen to adminifter 
the government of the united ftates. 

Ic is ufeful to recur to paft tranfactions—they will often refreth 
our memories with advantage—and if the bronze of impu- 
dence could admit a blufh on their countenances, the phizzes of 
certain declainrers would be fuffufed in crimfon, who fay that our 
civil rulers are purfuing fimilar meafures with thofe adopted by 
the tyrants and oppretiurs of mankind, to keep the people in igno- 
rance. 

The prefident of the united ftates, inhis fpeech to the firft con- 
prefs, ftrongly inculcates the importance of competent provifion 
for enlightening and inftructing the people. His words are, ‘ there 
is nothing which can better deferve your patronage, than the pro- 
motion of fcience and literature—knowledge is, in every country, 
‘the fureft bafis of public happinefS: in one, in which the meafures 
of government receive their unpre‘ffion fo immediately from the 
fenfe of the community, as in our’s, it is proportionably eflential.”’ 
In the prefident’s fpeech, at the opening of the firft feflion of the 
fecond congrefS, this imterefting object is not forgotten—he there- 
in {tates the importance ef the peft-oflice and polt-roads, as they 
refpect the expedision, fafety, and facility of communication— 
“‘ their inftrumentality in diffufing a knowledge of the laws and 
proceedings of government, which, while it contributes to the fe- 
curity of the people, ferves alfo to guard them againit the effects 
of mifreprefentation, and mifconception.”’ Purfuant to this repre- 
fentation and recommendation, the two houfes pafied, and the pre- 
fideut approved and figned, the new poft-office law, which makes 
provition for difleminating information through the union, on a 
feale greatly fuperior to any thing ever betore contemplated— 
this law is predicated on the moft patriotic principles—it is now 
going into operation—and fhould it be found injuricus to the inte- 
reft it was defigned to promote, the diflemination of information, 
it will doulilefs be revifed by thofe who have given the moft irre- 
fraywable evieuce that they were actuated by the beft motives in 
pailiing it. Thus much for the fentiments of the chief magiltrate, 
on the fubject of difufing light and information among the peo- 
ple. Let us now hear the opinion of the vice-prefident of the 
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1792.] A melancholy pidlure. 67 


united ftates, on this point. In his defence of the American con- 
ftitutions he fays—‘‘ fchools for the education of a// fhould be pla- 
ced at convenient diftances, and be maintained at the public expenf% 
The revenues of the ftate would be applied infinitely better, more 
charitably, wifely, ulefully, and therefore politically in this way, 
than even in maintaining the poor: this would be the beft way 
of preventirig the exiftence of the poor. If nations fhould ever be 
wife, inftead of erecting thoufands of ufelefs offices, or engaging 
in unmeaning wars, they will make a fundamental maxim of this, 
that no human creature fhall grow up in ignorance.” Vf we tarn our 
attention to the other perfons concerned in the adminiftration of 
the government, we fhall find, that their habits, fentiments, and 
opinions, have uniformly been in favour of the rights of the peo- 
ple—in favour of univerfal education, univerfal information ; for 
they have found by experience that all the difficulties which have 
atrended the adminiftration of the government, have been owing 
to the want of infermation—-to the influence of the mitreprefenta- 
tions of thofe who have maligned the adminiftration as inimical to 
that knowledge and intelligence on which they depend for the 
fuccefsful operation of public meafares, and the prefervation of 
general tranquillity and peace. 


—_eeaeaeoo-—— 
A MELANCHOLY PICTURE. 


HILST our America:rariftocrats are anxious to adopt the fpi- 

rit and principles of the Britifh government, they will, no 
doubt, think it neceflary to publifh the moft flattering accounts of 
the profperity and grandeur of that country. Some of the clergy, 
a tew of the nobility, penfioners, and placemen enjoy every com- 
fort and luxury, at the expenfe of the laborious part of the commu- 
nity ; but the mifery and oppreffion of the moft numerous and moft 
ufeful clafs of citizens has been ftrong!y pictured by many late wri- 
ters. In addition to the accounts given in fome of the late papers, I 
beg leave to communicate one from a late publication on agricul- 
ture. Mr. Marfhall, in his ‘¢ Midland counties,”’ Vol. 2. page 217, 
obferves, “it having always appeared to me incomprehenfible, 
how a common farm labourer, who, perhaps, does not earn more 
than fix or feven fhillings a week, rears a large family, as many a 
one does without any afliftance,—I de‘ived old George Barwel’, 
who has brougit up five or fix fons and daughters, to clear up the 
myftery—he acknowledged, that he has frequently been hard put to 
it. He has fometimes are had fread for hischildren: not a morfcl 
for himfelf: having often made a dinner of raw hog peas.’ Aguir, 
p. 364, ‘IL lately fold. a parcel of cord wood to a ferfey comber, 
who employed a poor old man to burn it for him, on the fpot, at 
eight pence a quarter, and board; which, however, did not coft 
him much. The poor devil bad fometimes bread, and fometimes 
cheefe, and fometimes neither, with feldem any thing but water to 
drink. His lodcing coft him nothing. He built himfelf a hat with 
flabs and fods, a cone feven feet wide at the baf, on the infide, and 
four feet high in the centre. The floor divided by a love lor: ene 
fide littered with flraw, fora lodging reom: the others iurnuhed 
with a loofe log, as a fitting reo.” 


Philadelphia, Fuly 13, 1792. 
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AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Dols. cts, 

2. Works of Francis Hopkinfun, 3 vols. 820. Dobfon, 4. 

Currie’s account of the difeafes of America, Dobfon, 2. 

American encyclopedia, 6 vols, Dobfon, 30. 
Beauties of the creation, 12mo. Young, 82 
LHiftorical diflertation refpecting ancient India. Young, — 1.75 
Beauties of Blair, 18mo. Bailey and Lang, 55 
Ladies’ library, r2mo. Carey, 87 
Smith’s hiftory of New-York, 8vo. Carey, 1.25 
Beattie’s elements of moral fcience. Carey, 75 

Briggs’s cookery, 12mo. Spotfwood, Campbell, and 

Johnfon, ; 1.33 
. *Painc’s rights of man, 20 part. Rice and Smith, 50 


Keate’s account of the Pelew Iflands, 2d American edi- 
tion. Crukihank, 67 
* Adventures of Fobu Ferrago and Teague ORegan, M‘Culloch, .59 


. Erfkine’s fermons. M‘Culloch, I. 
Dodfley’s fables, with 150 cuts. B. Johnfon. 67 
Bartram’s travels. B. Tohnfon. 2. 
Hunter on the venereal. P. Hail. 2.50 

. Smellie’s philofophy of natural hiftory. Campbell. 2. 
Abridgment of Baron Trenck, 12mo. Woodhoufe. £0 

. New Crufoe, Woodhoule. Lo 


New York. 
Works of col. Humphreys, $vo. Hodge and Campbell. — 1.50 
Hiftory of Guftavus Vafla, r2mo. Durell. 
Barlow's addrefs to the privileged orders, Childsand Swaine. .27 


Linn’s formons, Childs and Swaine. ove 

Abridgment of Bruce’s travels, r2mo. Berry and Rogers. 3. 

Lavater’s aphorifins. Berry and Rogers. 67 
Boston. 


Moore's travels through France and Italy, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Weft and Larkin. 2.50 

Belknap’s biflory of New Hamp fhire, 3 vols, 
' Newesury Port, 

. Blair's fermons, 2 vols. r2mo. Mycall. 2 

HART¥ORD. 


. Bennet’s lettersto a young lady, 12mo. Hudfor and 
Goodwin. - 


. Cullen’s fynepfis. Patton, 75 
WORCESTER. 
scll’s furgery, 6 vols. vo. Thomas. £.50 
Seieca’s morals, 12m0. Thoinas, 1. 
Bible in royal quarto. Thomas, é. 
Bible in tolzo. Thomas. 
NEWHAVEN. 
Pan atonal ee ort 
. The chorifter’s companion, Jocelyn. 1.8 


Thofe in Italic ave American productions, 
‘Thole with an afteriik are pomphlets. 
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